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OIT TO-DAY! 


‘eof The Encyclopxd ¢ Dictionary has puzzled tue world and reduced some of our disappointed competitors to a state of jealous frenzy. 








Phe phenomenal sa 
he secret of this tremendous success may be told in two words — unapproachable 
ority. Five times our introductory prices were advanced, and with each advance 
COST $750,000 doubled many tines over Why? Because each delighted buyer becomes a CENTS A DAY 
TO ee be tise and by his willing and hearty commendation influences other BUYS IT. 
; i e 00,000 we have spent ir advertising might bave been wasted. j 
But this is an age of ycress wud, at any cost, The Ene yeloprediec Dictionary will be kept strictly up-to-date. We have therefore completed an entirely 


of this unrivaled self-instruector, THOROUGHLY BE- 
VISED TO JUNE 1, 1896, and printed from new plates 
never before on press. This 1 ew edit on is not only a peerless 
reference work—the only one in the world that is strictly 
up-to-date— but is also a genuine triumph of art. It con- 
tains all the newest words, plirases, and definitions in use today; 
also, more than 7@0 superb new illustrations, in seventeen 
colors and in monotone, comprising 54 elegant single and 
doub!e pages of epgraviogs—the most attractive and expensive 
art work ever inade for any reference book; togetber with 
other special new features of the utmost import-nce and edu- 
cational value. These extensive improvements have added 
thousands upon thoustnds of dollars to av original investinent 


NEW AND MAGNIFIGENTLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


of three quarters of a million; hence it is not to be ex- 
pected that we can furnish our beautifal new edition for less 
than regular prices- %42 to %70 a set. 


UNTIL OCTOBER 1 | 


Nevertheless, in accordance with our well-known and popular 
methods of introduction, we have determined to give early ap- 
plicants one grand opportunity to secure this great prac ‘tical 
self-educator at less than half price, and upon terms so easy a8 
to place it, for the time bring, within the reach of everybody. 
This is an opportunity not to be neglected by any ambitious me- 
chanie, engineer, electrician, machinist, inventor, # »- 
prentice, student, farmer, merchant, professional man 
or housewife. Until October Ist only, this latest aid 
greatest of all home libraries will be supplied to any reader 
of this paper on payment of 


Four massive volumes, each 9 in. wide, 11 1-2 in. yy — Ss Z 1 00 2 With $1. 50 A Month 
3 in. thick, sip gee 5,359 pages, 16,000 columns oo Sine Order For i Year. 
type matter, 3,000 illustrations ; 2,000 words defined, 50,000 


ee So ee — “lh TOTAL COST (Cioth Style) $19.00; REGULAR PRICE, $42.00. 


POSITIVELY THE GREATEST BARGAIN EVER OFFERED! 


Dictionary in existence, of all Encyclopedias, becaust the 

i I is 7 HE LA i ES I and contains thousands : i is r most practically useful, as well 
of words not f. und in any as the latest and highest in sctol- 

other refere nce bock. Among these are such very recent coinages as *‘vitascope,” arship. Just think of it! The whole range of human k1 owledge conde sed 
‘aseptolin,” “ Roentgen Rays,” “skiayraph,” “fluoro-cope,”’ and seores of oth-r for your convenient use by such world-famed scientists as Huxley, Proctcr, 
terms recently calles into existence by the progress of modern science and now Morris, Keto clet, and a bur dred other educators of hardly less renown. A time- 
forming a necessary part of every scholar’s vocabulary It gives the saver for the busy mecha} ie, engineer electrician, or inventor; a brain-de- 
history, derivation, spelling, pronunciation, and varieo meanings of each legitimate veloper for the plodaing student: a technical education for the ambinous 
English word, past and present. Compared with this thoroug y up-to-date appreptice; an inexhaustible treasure-house of kr owledge for each member of 
publication, even the latest of other reterence works is years bel the family; a helptul compation for tle most profound and finished scholar. 

Nothing can fill its place. 


EXAMINE IT FOR YOURSELF BEFORE BUYINC. 


books published. This great work easily takes the place of any half-dozen others that 
Note that vvr terms give you 





























nd the age. 





We earnestly desire comparison with any and all of the best reference 
could be nained. It is truly a family necessity. Investigate thoroughly before you purchase, 
ten days in which to make a thorough examination. Could anything be more fair?t 


80 Specimen Pages, Beautifully Illustrated, 


PRE F 
THIS GREAT BARGAIN Send #1.00, ‘. FREE for 10c. to pay postage. 
+ and the 
entire four 
handsome volumes, bound in cloth, will be forwarded Every month thereafter send $1.50 for Ty This great special 
twelve mo ths, making a total payment of #1900 (regular price of this style, $4200). If Hait- 7 
£2.00 until $25 v0 is paid (regular price of this ( ffer is made to read- 


RuSsia style is desired, the monthly payments are 


style #52 50). If Kull Sheep style is wanted, mcenthly payments are $2.50 until 831.00 is paid Qegular ers ot this issue only. An investment aggre- 
price of this style 60.00). The first payment in any case is only One Dollar. Any cne ae ree A 7 

wishing tu pay a | cash may deduct 10 per cent. This allowance is practicaily cost of keeping ac- gating nearly a million dollars demands an 
count if purchased on monthly paymant plan, We always recommend the Half-Kussia | adequate return: ard we cannot afford. even for 
binding as the most service.ble. (When ordering be sure to mention style binding wanted), he ’ ® : 
Understand, the complete set of four volumes is sent after the first payment of $1.00, which gives advertising purposes, to furnish many sets of 
you the use of them fora year while paying the remainder atthe rate ot onlyafewcentsaday. All our expensive new edition for less thar regular 


rchaser. That you will be entire y sstistied 






freight or express charges must be paid by p > * 2 AQ ae m Ps 
is shown by our willingness to send you a valuable of books upon payment of only $1.00, We prices—$42 to $70 You may not see this an- 
refer to any Bank, any Newspaper, or any Commercial Agency in Philadelphia. nouncement again; therefore act now ad 


Books guaranteed as represented or money refunded if returned within 10 days. | make sure of tuis opportunity of a lifetime. 
When ordering, please mention ths paper, 


SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CO., 234-236 S. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 


> WINCINNAT oie CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect, 


| ’ S t i t th 5 Sub or MKERS Bry MYER L 10 Park Se 
) : rk Square, Boston. 
ny es Iga e€ € ¢ Onraloque she HURCH SCHOOL. FIRE and ALARA 9 Mr. Silloway’s long practice in building or remodeling 


over 400 church edifices enables him to save and utilize 














the means are limited, 


Church Cushion f - all the valuabie parts. and for a comparatively small 
$ THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING outlay produce a building preferable to a new one of 

: CHIMES much greater cost. He proposes to continue the work 

n your chur nd for our free + URGH & PEALS of remodeling as a specia/ty, and tencers bis services to 

hes Tespit nonial Wi nders,”’ proving that | in the Worid. committees who would practice economy, and where 


: our Patent Elastic Felt Cushions have given - ee 9 METAL (COPPER AND TIN 
Smany as 44 years continuous service, and * r Price and Ca’ 


3 are ni lige ye i ple cushi P, at casks : ‘SHANE BELL. FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. Blake Bell Foundry 


* of coverings ¢ 
, . R Established in 1820. 
5 OSTERMOOR & CO., ¢ 
116 Elizabeth St., New York. { Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
: Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 


ateta Catevn ta tat tater ata tata zen tats) a reel Alloy Church & School Bells. gg-Send to: of Copper and Tin. Address 
(atalogue. The «.s, bhi.L.« O., Hillsboro, © RLAKF RFLL CO., Boston, Wass. 


ROH Atma: Jonn H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


FACTURERS’ “CARPETS awD UPHOLSTERY, 
PETS prices. 658 vasuincton sr. BOSTON. 
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The HOME 
Department. 


A History of the Movement. 
By M. C. Hazarp, Ph. D 
Its history, purpose and plan, organization, meth- 


ods, requisites and difficulties. A full treatment of 
this most important agency of the Sunday School, 


A Story. 
THE BOYNTON NEIGHBORHOOD. 
By Fay HuntTineton. Price, $1.00. 


A charming book, describing in a most inter 
esting manner the good work accomplished ina 
difficult locality through the instrumentality of 
this agency. The story wiil create enthusiasm 
and give information of a very practical kind. 


Price, 50 cts, 


Requisites. 
A COMPLETE OUTFIT is published 
by us.’ Blanks, letters, records, Full 
list on application. 


\ We send three months’ outfit free to any 
Congregational Sunday School which has 
j no Home Department but which will 


agree to orgauize one at once. 


Congregational S.S. & Publishing Society, 
y 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO 


Free Coleeé aud Prosperity. 


The original champion of the Free and Un- 
limited Coinage of Silver at the ratio of 16 
to 1, without waiting for the aid or consent 
of any other nation on earth. 


The Rocky Mountain News, 


T. M. PATTERSON, Editor, DENVER, CO. 


Daily Circulation, 27,000. 
. Sunday Circulation, 35,000. 
Weekly Circulation, 5,500. 


The largest, handsomest and best edited daily 
paper in the West. Employs the best artists—its 
cartoons arouse the admiration of all its readers. 
Publishes ali the important news from the gold and 
silver camps of the world. 


T’S AN EDUCATOR. 
Clear and convincing on the silver question. By 
mail, #5 cents per month; three, montbs, $1.90; one 


e2r, $7.50. 


A Profitable Medium for Advertisers. 


COSPEL HYMNS, I to 6. 
Excel, Mus. Ed , 875 per 100; Words Ei. #10 upwards per 
10, Christian Endeavor Hymns. 330 per 100. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Avse.. Chicago. 


1. Planning. 


TIMELY : ; _ 
i ‘ 3. Young Men in Politics. 
Congregationalist 4. Somebody is Wasting. 
Leaflets 5. Renewal of Good Citizen 


ship. 
3 cts. each; 100 copies, $2.00, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 





KANSAS. 


KANSAS, WICHITA. 


Fairmount College, 


WICHITA, KANSAS. 


The second year of this College will open in 
all departmeats, Music, Fine Arts, Academy, 
College proper, September 9, 1856. 

Three parallel courses of study, Classical, 
Scientific and Literary, New England stand- 
ard3 in requirements, and modern methods by 
New England instructors. 

For information and cata'c gues, address 


N. J. MORRISON, President. 





The Congregationalist 


THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 184% 





CONTENTS 


EDITORIAL; 


Paragraphs 321 
The Ethics of the Money Question 821 
Hawkbit and Pimpernel 422 
September [3 Here 323 
The Need of Spiritual Enterprise 323 
Current History 323 
In Brief 325 
STAFF CORRESPONDENCE: 
New York 329 


CONTRIBUTIONS: 
Charity Chance. Chap. VII. Walter Raymond 326 
Pilgrimage Letters. No. XI, The Week in Hol- 


land, F. J.D. 328 
Unrest and Silver, Charles A. J. Marsh 330 
The Farmer's Burdens and Grievances. H. E, 

Butler 330 
Not a Questioa of Repudiation. T. W. D. L. 331 


Silverites Misrepresented. Warren L, Noyes 331 


THE HOME: 


Waiting—a selected poem 332 
Paragraphs 332 
In Rip Van Winkledom, Louise Manning Hodg 
kins 332 
Afieid with Young Naturalists. The Study of 
seetles. Charles Upson Clark 333 
“The Pious Captain.” 8. B. 333 
Closet and Altar $34 
Mothers in Council 334 
John, the Disciple. Mr. Martin 335 
Conversation Corner, Mr. Martin 336 
Corner Scrap-Book 336 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for Sept. 13 337 
Notes odd 
Y. P. 8. C. E.—Topic for Sept, 13-19 347 
Notes 338 
PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 338 
LITERATURE 339 
NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES $41 
Weekly Register 345 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Notices $41 
business Outlook 444 
Who Can S_,are Some Hymn-Books? 344 
Marriages and Deaths 346 
Biographical 347 





THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER, 


The Recorder founded 1316: The Congregationalis’, #49, 


Published every Lhursday, 

At 1 Somerset Street, corner of Beacon Street. 
PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00. 
TWo YEARS IN ADVANCE, #500; FIVE YEARS, $10.00. 

IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 

ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 

CLUB OF FIV8&, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber's address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a special receiptis wanted 
a stamp should be sent with remittance, 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specific order to stop. In con- 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 
paid. An order of discontinuance can be given at any 
time, to take effect at the expiration of the subscrip- 
tion. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in 
sertion, 14 lines tothe inch; 1131 ches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, nef. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 





Entered as second-class mail. Compositionby Thomas Todd 





A TIMELY BOOK, 


AN ESSAY ON THE 
PRESENT DISTRIBUTION 
OF WEALTH 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By CHARLES B. Spaur, Ph D., Associate 
Editor of Zhe Outlook. 12m0, 184 
pp. Appendices, Index. (Vol. XII. 

Library of Economics 

$1.50. 





in Croweli’s 
and Politics.) 
Dr. Spahr’s book is concise and logical; it 
appeals to the reason and deserves to be read by 
all thoughtful men. It cannot fail to have a 
powerful influence on the thought of the time. 


RECENT BOOKS ON PUBLIC TOPICS. 


ELY (R.T.). Problems of Today. $1.50. 

Taxation in American States and Cities $1.75. 
HOWE (F.C.). Taxation and Taxes in the 

United States Under the Internal Reve- 

nue System. $1.75. 
KINLEY (DAVID). Independent Treasury 

System of the United States. $1.50. 
SALTER (WM. M.). Anarchy or Govern- 

ment ? $0.75. 
SCOTT (W. A.). Repudiation of State 

Debts in the United States. $1.50. 
WEYL (W.E.) AND OTHERS. Equitable 

Taxation. $0.75. 


The above are for sale by all booksellers, or will be 
sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price, by 
the publishers. 


THOMAS Y, CROWELL & CO., 
New York and Boston. 





Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855, 
3 East 14TH STRY ~* N.Y 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton PI., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal.  1()-page 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FiIsK & CO, 





THEOLOGICAL, 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEPUINARY. 
Term begins Sept. 16. Opening lectures at 4 P.M. 
For catalogue or further information apply to 

GHOKGE HARRIS, Pres. of the Faculty, 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN, 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
Term opens Sept. 24. The Scheol offers many Uni 
versity advantages. For catalogues or information, 
address Prof. Gro, B. STEVENS, New Haven, Ct. 


OHO, OBERLIN, 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
62d year opens Sept. 23d With special advantages 
in the College and the Conservatory of Musie. 

EK I. BosworTHA Sec. 








CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD 


HARTFORD 63d Year Opens Oct, 7, 1896. 
THEOLOCICAL 
SEMINARY, 


HARTFORD, CT. 


Unexcelled Advantages 
or College Graduates 


NEW YORK, AUBURN. 


Auburn Theolocical Seminary, 


Established 1820. 
Next term begins Wednesday, Sept. 16, 1896, 
Opening address by Proressorn WILLIS J. 
BEECHER, D. D. 
For information, write to 
HENRY M. BOOTH, President, Auburn, N. Y. 


NEW YorkK, NEW YORK. 


Union Theological Seminary 


700 Park Avenue, Sew York. 


The next Term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 24, 1596. 

Students entering will meet the Faculty in the Pres- 
dent’s room, at 9.30 A.M. 

to0oms will be drawn at 2 P.M. » 

The opening address, by PRESIDENT HASTINGS, w ill 
be delivered in the Adams Chapel, Thursday, Sept. 24, 
atip.M. EK. M. KINGSLEY, Sec’y. 
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Educational. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 





NEW LONDON, N. H. 

COLBY ACADEMY. 
$200 to 8250 a Year, Coeducational. 4ith Year. 
Send for Catalogue. Rev. Gro. W. GIL aid President. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, Ex ETER. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


The 114th year begins September 16, 18%. Eighty 

Scholarships awarded to students of high staan 

For catalegue and illustrated supplement, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN, 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 
Meriden, N. HW. New buildings. Enlarged facili- 
ties. Beautiful and healthful location. Four-vears 
courses of study. The Departments of Oratory and 
Physical Culture just established. Young men and 
women fitted for our best colleges. Students of 
limited means received on the ‘#100 a year plan.” 
82d year begins Sept. 9%, 189. Send for Catalogue. 

W. iH. CUMMINGS, A. M., Principal. 





M A SSA c nm USETTS. 


MABSBAC HUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL (0%). 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD. 


DUMMER ACADEMY (Home School). 
Founded 1763. Thorough training for College and 
Technical Schools. PERLEY L. HORNE, A. M. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 

MISS KITIBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Worcester, Mass. Thorough preparation for Col- 
lege. Intermediate, Academie and Special Courses, 
Send for Illustrated Circular, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
Boston Normal School of Gymnastics. 
Established in 1889, by the late Mrs. Mary Hemenway. 
—_— year will be yin September 29th. Address 
AMY MORRIS Hom ANS, Director, 9 Appleton St., Boston. 


MASSAC HUSETTS, ROSTON. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL, 
New Hall, Ashburton Place, 
Opens Oct. 7. Boston, Mass, 





MASSAC HUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 
For Young Ladies. Bexins its 68th year Septem- 
ber lith, offering eolarged opportunities. Three 
Seminary courses of studies and a College-fitting 
Course. Address Miss LAURA 8S. WATSON, Principal. 








MASSACHISETTS, BRADFORD. 
3 for Young Men and 
CARLETON SCHOOL {0 Young Men anc 
atory and general course of study. Individual teach 


ing. Gymnasium POW EE nalley. ete, Circulars. 
I, N. CARLETON, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, MONTVALE. 
ASHLEY HALL HOME SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies. 
Ten miles from Boston. Music, Art and Languages. 
Thorough preparation for college. 
Miss WHITTEMOREK, Principal, Montvale, Mars 








MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 
Asbburnb es. Co-educational, Six courses 
of study. New buildings. Large Gymnasium. Fi ¢ 
Laboratories. $200 a year. ne nd fore atalogue to 
H. 8S. COWELL, Princip. 





MAssAC HUSETTS, BosToN. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Men and women. Rules of Assoc, Am. Med. Colleges 17th 
year opens Sept 16. Part tuition for clinical service. 
20,000 med. calls in ‘9%. Near Boston City Hospital. 
AUGUSTUS P, CLARK, A.M., M.D., Dean. (Send 
for Catalogue.) 517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass, 





MASSACHUSETTS, DANVERS. 
MAPLEBANK HOME SCHOOL 
For Boys. fest of care and instruction guaran 
teed. Small boys a specialty. Send for catalogue 
containing full information, Addres 
ENRY N. Dr NORMANDIE, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH HADLEY. 

MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
Offers three Collegiate courses. Musie and Art 
Library, Laboratories, Cabinets and Observatory. 
The sixtieth year opens Sept. 17, 1896. Board ana 
tuition #25¢. Mrs. KE. 8. MEAD, President. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
and Christian Workers. Courses for Teac hers, 
Matrons, Home- x; Akers, City Missionaries, Pastor's 
Assistants, Y. W. ©. A. Secretaries, ete. Ninth yes 
Address for cire 7 ars Miss L. L. Sherman, Prine ipal 
(formerly principal D, L. Moody's Training School), 
52 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. (B. Y. W.'C. A.) 











MASSACRTSETTS, WORCESTER. 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester (‘* The Academic City”), Mass. 4iet year 
Best preparation for College, Professional or Busi 
ness life. Healthful location. Careful selection and 
supervision of students, Small Classes. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Maste 





MASSACHUSETTS, DANVERS. 


WILLARD HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Tenth Year begins Sept. 22. 

College Preparatory and Electi¥© Courses. 
Principal, SARAH M. MER 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 





Chauncy-Hall and Berkeley | 


SCHOOLS 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley Sts., Boston. 


he consolidation of Chauncy-Hall, the 
oldest Boston Private School, With the 

Berkeley School is the union of two 
strong forces, forming an institution of the 
highest order, to be known hereafter by 
the-older name. 

Thorough preparation for Colleges and 
Professional Schools. Full Grammar and 
High School courses. In all classes Special 
Students are received. 

Opens Sept. 21. Send for ’96 Catalogues. 


TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 




















MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 





es 

In the heart of Boston, accessible to musi- 
cal events of every nz ture, with compre- 
hensive courses in music, eloc ution and mod- 
ern languages, under the best masters that 
money can bring together, with a large, com- 
modious and suilable building—is it any 
wonder that the 


New England 


Conservatory music 


has become the most famous of its kind in 
America? Send for prospectus to Frank 
W. Hale, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 





1896. 


RE-OPENS SEPT. 4st, 
THE COURSE OF STUDY 


is thorough, complete and practical. Pupils are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 
THE FACULTY 

embraces a list of more than twenty teachers and 
assistants, elected with spectad reference to pro- 
ficiency in each department. 

THE STUDENTS 
are young people of both sexes, full of d7ligence 
and zead. 

THE DISCIPLINE 
is of the highest order and includes valuable 
business lessons. 

“HE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution 
in the world. 

THE REPUTATION 

of this schovl for originality and leadership and 
as being the Standard Hustitution of its 
kind is genc rally acknowled ged. 


SPECIAL COURSE. 
Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and 
Correspondence may be taken as a special course. 

SITUATIONS 
in business houses furnished pupils among 
the varied inducements toattend this school. 
THE SCHOOL BUILDING, 

608 Washington Street, Boston, is centrally lo- 
cated and purposely constructed. Office open 
daily, from 9 till2o’clock. Prusfectus Post Freee 

H. E. HIBBARD, Principal. 





Educational. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 








MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Framingham, Mass. Entrance Examination 
TUESDAY, September 8, 1896. For Circulars address 

Miss ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADE MY. 
Founded 1803. For the higher education of 
young women. Classical and scientific course of 
study, also Preparatory and optional. Year beging 
Sept. 16, — Apply to 
IpA C. ALLEN, Principal, Bradford, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 

For Young Ladies. Regular and elective courses, 
literary, scientific, classical. Pupils also fitted for 
advanced courses in leading colleges. Excellent 
advantages in art and music. Fine library, labora- 
tory, observatory, gymnasium, bowling alley; out- 
door sports, careful physical training. Perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Best home a Beau- 
tituily situated, 28 miles from Bosto 

62d year. Fall term, Sept. 10, 1896. For illustrated 
prospectus, address 

MIss A. E. STAN TON, Principal, Norton, Mass, 





RHODE ISLAND. ‘ 











RHODE ISLAND, East GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Elegant new dining 
hall just completed. Endowed, Twelve courses. 
September 15. Write for illustrated catalogue. 

F. D,. BLAKESLEE, D. D., Principal. 





Cc ON NECTICUT. 


CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk. Conn. 25th year. Primary, Academic 
and College Pre setts courses. Music, Art, and 
the Languages, Careful attention to morals and 
manners, New buildi gs, steam heat, gymnasium. 


CONNECTICUT, STAMFORD. 


Betts Academy, ¢ 


Stamford, Conn. 
Home life and the individual are 
the keynotes at this school. Each 
boy is taught Aow to study—how to 
think and reason for himself, and is 
trained in observation and research, 
Preparation for any Technical 
School or University, and a liberal, 
practical training to those not ine 
tending to enter college. 
New building, modern’ convene 

















“ What we do, 
we do well.” 





On September 2st 
the old bell will YiND ences, Large, beautiful grounds 


‘ooth year. 
EH OUT OOSN tN adapted for athletics and out-door 


sports of all seasons, Illustrated catalogue on applica- 
tion, Personal eae preferred. (One hour from 
New York.) VM. J Berts, M.A. (Yale), Principal. 





NEW YORK. 








NEW YORK, PEEKSKILL. 

THE PEEKSKILL [MILITARY ACADES1Y 
Peekskil!, N. Y. 63d year. Send for illustrated cat- 
alogue. CoL, LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 





New YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL. 
For Young Ladies, 48th year, College properesien- 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M., Poughkeepsie, N. 





NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


Miss S. D. Doremus 


ROARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
RE-OPENS OCTOBER Ist, 
745 Madison Avenue, New York. 





NEW YORK, CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. For boarding ca- 
dets only. Completely equipped and beautifully 
located on Hudson Kiver, near West Point. For 
catalogue, address 8. C. JONKS, C. E., Supt. 





NEw YORK, KEUKA. 


KEUKA COLLEGE, 
Institute and School for Christian Workers. 
Institute prepares for coilege and business. College 
offers two courses, classical and Latin scientific. 
Schoo! for Christian Workers (interdenominational) 
aims to increase the efficiency of young people in 
ourcbureches. gl75coversallexpenses. Year begins 
Sept. 8. Apply to Rev. N. M. CALHOUN, President. 





NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


MRS. LESLIE MORGAN’S 

Boarding and Day School for Girls, 15 West 
86th Street, New York City. Thorough English from 
Kindergarten through College Preparatory. Miss 
Catherine Aiken’s Method of Concentrated Atten- 
tion in Mind Training a sprcial teature; also con- 
versational French and German. Home and Chap- 
eronage for special students. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 





PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL, 
2101 and 2103 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 
For Girls Possesses finest private property in city. 
Koarding and day. 5th year. Academic, College 
Prepiratory and Musical Depts. For illus. cat. and 
cefs.,address Dr. and Mrs. JAMES R. DANFORTH, 
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HANDBOOK No. 11 (July, 1896). 


Anglo-American Comity. By Rev. 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D D 





HANDBOOK No. 10 (April, 1896). 


Eighty Years of Congregationalism. WALKER. 
Eighty Years of Christian History. Hurst. 
Eighty Years of Political History. HART. 


% TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. *® 


6 Months for . . ° e ° e e $1.00 
3 Months for 25 cts. 4 Weeks Free. 








TIMELY FORTHCOMING ARTICLES. 


In the course of the next few weeks we 
shall publish these among other interesting 
articles: 

The Duty of the College Bred Man in the Present 

Crisis. By Pres. C. F. Thwing, LL. D. 

The Surprises of a Mission Tour. By Abby B. 

Child. 

The Catholic Summer School of America. By Rev. 

Thomas J. Conaty. 

A Character Sketch of lan Maclaren. By Albert 

Dawson. 

Christ and Perplexities. By Rev. Wayland Hoyt, 

D.D. 

Wanted—New Measures and New Men. By Rev. 

H. A. Stimson, D. D. 

The Return to Common Sense. By Z S. Holbrook. 
The Man From London. By W. J. Dawson. 








HE marvels of photography bid fair 
to be among the crowniag wonders 
of the century. We have all been 
startled with the actual and possible 
achievements of the X rays and now 
inventive spirits are experimenting with 
aérial photography by means of which they 
expect to obtain views of great cities and of 
large tracts of land as they appear from the 
upper air, Kite flying, from being a boyish 
diversion, has become a scientific pursuit. 
The passion to see the world as it actually 
it, to understand thoroughly the human 
frame, is spurring on.the men of science in 
all departments to daring feats. Let us re- 
joice that we live in an age when as never 
before truth and reality are sought and 
prized, and let them find their fairest ex- 
hibition in the life that calls itself moral 
and Christian. 


We referred last week to the part which 
summer visitors may have in leaving with 
the churches on the hilltops and by the 
shores substantial tokens of their Christian 
regard for these struggling representatives 
of a common faith, And we pointed out 
the special appropriateness of such action 
on the part of men returning to the homes 
of their boyhood. It is equally fitting to 
call attention to the obligation of the rural 
community to exhibit a. degree of local 
pride in what still remains to them of in- 
tellectual and spiritual advantages, For 
this reason we are glad to see that so many 
country towns this summer have held re- 
unions or observed anniversaries to which 
the sons of the town from far and near were 
invited, as well as the summer residents in 
the vicinity. Such celebrations as have 
taken place in Massachusetts towns like 
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Ashfield, New Salem, Coleraine and Shel- 
burne within a few weeks are of great value 
to all who participate in them, They 
strengthen the forces for good which still 
have their home even in communities whose 
population is dwindling, and they make 
clear the reciprocal obligations of city and 
country. We could wish that many a re- 
mote town would once in half a dozen 
years, at least, make it an object for its 
children and friends to come back to the 
old church, the academy and to the homes 
scattered here and there over the hillsides. 


It is a pity to spoil a good story, all the 
more a story that so many friends of home 
missions all over the country have been 
thankful to read in their newspapers. But 
it is, unfortunate'y, not true that the soci- 
ety’s good friend, ‘‘ Frankiin Woodruff of 
Berlin, Ct., left to the C. H. M.S. a Jegacy 
of $175,000."" He did generously remember 
the cause in his will, but if, after the need- 
ful delay in settling his estate and the usual 
shrinkage of securities the society shall 
realize somewhere from $40,000 to $50,000, 
its expectations will be fully met. It is to 
be hoped that in this time of dearth givers 
are not planning to reduce their usual offer- 
ings because of the exaggerated report here 
corrected. 


In reckoning up the special educational 
forces of the summer we ought not to pass 
by the large and wholesome inflnence of the 
Old South Lectures for young people, given 
in Boston at the Old South Meetinghouse 
every Wednesday afternoon. For fourteen 
seasons, through the generosity of Mrs. 
Hemenway, the boys and girls of the public 
schools have had opportunity to hear dis- 
tinguished men speak on themes with which 
they are exceptionally familiar. It is grati- 
fying, indeed, that six or seven hundred 
young people are willing each week to lay 
aside their outdoor sports and spend an 
hour in that historic structure, listening to 
instructive and inspiring words. School 
children are proverbially jealous of their 
summer vacations, but the eager interest on 
their healthy, happy faces proves that it is 
no hardship for them, even on a hot after- 
noon, to spend an hour under such auspices 
in the pursuit of wisdom. This course has 
been so successful an institution in Boston 
that all the lectures are now repeated in 
Brooklyn, during the succeeding winter, 
and only last week Dr. Hillis, Professor 
Swing’s successor in Chicago, called upon 
Mr. E. D. Mead, who secures the lecturers 
and directs the progress of each course, with 
a view to having this year’s course dupli- 
cated in Chicago later in the year. 


The general theme of the course, which 
closes this week with John Fiske’s lecture 
on Parkmar, has been the American IIis- 
torians, from the time of Bradford, Win- 
throp and Cotton Mather to Motley and 
Parkman, not passing by Bancroft, Prescott 
aad Washington Irving. Each of these 
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famous historians was assigned to a lecturer 
who has made special researches in regard 
to him and all the eight gentlemen selected 
stand high in the world of letters. Massa- 
chusetts is fortunate in having a governor 
whose scholarship justly entitles him to a 
place in the list, and his address on Prescott 
was a classic of its kind. The only clergy- 
man who has lectured this year is an hon- 
ored minister of our own denomination, 
Rev. W. E. Griffis, D. D. His theme, Mot- 
ley and His History of the Dutch Republic, 
afforded Dr. Griffis an opportunity to set 
forth his well-understood views with refer- 
ence to the influence of the Dutch in Amer- 
ica, and this he did with his usual vigor 
and enthusiasm. 
a 


THE ETHIOS OF THE MONEY QUES- 
TION. 

We print on another page a broadside of 
objections to The Congregationalist’s posi- 
tion on the central issue of the political 
campaign, and take the occasion to make 
that position clear. We believe that honest 
differences of opinion are best met by care- 
ful definition and exact statement of fact, 
and do not believe that men who are op- 
posed to us are consciously unpatriotic, al- 
though we are convinced that most of them 
argue from mistaken premises to dargerous 
conclusions. We repudiate sectional preju- 
dice and are unmoved by the easy tempta- 
tion of the partisan stump speaker who ap- 
peals to an unpatriotic and un-American 
hatred of class forclass. There is no preju- 
dice in the East against the farmer or the 
laborer or the Western man, all of whom are 
our brothers, but the honor of the country 
and its prosperity for many years to come 
are both at stake in the present demand for 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver by 
the Government. 

The question of the law of 1873, by which 
the standard of value was determined in 
favor of what was then the cheaper metal, 
seems to us a purely academic question. 
The wrongs involved, if any, are beyond 
undoing. If it was a mistake, which we do 
not believe, it was a mistake which the Chi- 
cago Democracy proposes to repeat, on a 
far larger scale. The difference in value 
then between the metals was very slight; 
now it is very marked. Then every creditor 
was ‘“‘robbed”’ of a cent er two on the dol- 
lar, now every creditor would be robbed of 
nearly half his claim. The law does not 
care for trifles, and the adjustment to the 
lower level then was so easy that, by the ex- 
press claim of the supporters of free silver 
now, it was long unnoticed by the people. 
Now it would mean to the working men of 
the country, who are the chief creditors al- 
ways, a loss which would be instantly and 
severely felt. [low many of the debts of 
1873 are in existence now? Of Government 
obligations only the Pacific railrozd bonds; 
of debts to working men we suppose not 
one; of mortgage loans, which usually run 
from one to five years, not one but by the 
forbearance of the creditor, which c*r- 
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tainly amounts to a renewal of the loan. 
The law since then has been that the meas- 
ure of the dollar is a measure of gold, and 
ignorance is no excuse. Is there nothing 
immoral or dishonest in the proposition to 
make a sudden change after twenty-three 
years for the express purpose of allowing 
debts which were contracted in one cur- 
rency to be paid in another and a cheaper 
one? That would be none the less dishon- 
est, in our opinion, because it was done on 
a large scale and by the national legislature. 

It is said, however, that gold has appre- 
ciated since it became the sole standard of 
value, and has forced down the price of 
commodities as it rose. This is certainly 
a fact to be considered, if it isafact. But 
is it true? Wheat was worth a dollar a 
bushel, and now brings something over 
forty cents. But how about corn, which 
has varied very little all these years? How 
about labor, which, in spite of immigration, 
has in most trades risen in value. Railroad 
charges for transportation of freight and 
passengers have gone steadily down in 
America, but the wages of the men em- 
ployed by the railroads have for the most 
part remained stationary or increased, If 
it is the appreciation of gold which has de- 
pressed wheat in the United States, the em- 
ployment of silver in India and the Argen- 
tine Republic should, by parity of reason- 
ing, have elevated the price per bushel 
there, The fact is that the distressed farm- 
ers of America have mistaken a coincidence 
for a consequence. Their competition on 
the new and fertile lands of the West drove 
the English farmer out of wheat-raising, 
and now a competition by the cheaper 
lands or cheaper labor of South America 
and India is distressing theminturn, Will 
free silver in America drive a single Indian 
wheat farmer out of business? The argu- 
ment is that free silver will raise prices, 
but if wheat is higher in America the Euro- 
pean dealer will not come here for his 
supply. 

The hope of the American farmer is in di- 
versification of crops and a home market. 
He can no longer command the interna- 
tional market at high rates or grow rich on 
a single crop, Nor can the farmers hope 
to be exempt from the risks of all commer- 
cial undertakings. If they have chosen 
farms with poor judgment, or too far in ad- 
vance of a market, or if the providential 
ordering of storm or drought is against 
them, they cannot expect the country at 
arge to be taxed to help them out. The 
percentage of failures in other mercantile 
ventures is very high, among farmers it is 
comparatively low, but in manufacturing or 
farming alike the law of self-reliance is the 
only law which makes for permanent pros- 
perity and manliness, These are hard facts, 
but they are facts which must be faced. 

Granting, for the sake of the argument, 
that gold is appreciating in value, in spite 
of the enormous unconsumed accumula- 
tions of the past and the rapid increase of 
discovery and output from the mines, the 
question recurs whether the substitution of 
the cheaper metal wou'd bring relief. It is 
complained that gold is unstable, but the 
recent instability of silver is notorious, 
What we want is the nearest approach to 
stability which is within our reach in 
order to confidence, and, under present con- 
ditions, this can never be supplied by silver. 

There is capital enough for every legiti- 
mate business enterprise, and by the proc- 
esses of credit it can be multiplied indefi- 
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nitely, but it cannot be set at its work so 
long as men fear that it will be suddenly 
cheapened in the using. Capital brings no 
return to the owner unless he somehow puts 
it at the service of the community, but the 
tempting lure the lenders follow is profit, and 
when the risks are great the profits must 
be also great. Remove the thought of risk 
and hoarded capital will be set free, mills 
will start up, railroads undertake exten- 
sions and improvements; hopeful! enterprises 
commend themselves to investors. As it 
is, pending the decision of the value of the 
dollar, no one is spending, everybody is 
hoarding. We live from hand to mouth 
with the machinery of prosperity idle at 
our doors. 

“‘But-a silver dollar now is just as good 
as gold,’’ men say. Yes, for the trade from 
hand to hand. No one wishes to drive sil- 
ver wholly out, but its acceptability de- 
pends inexorably upon its limitation in vol- 
ume and its service to the convenience of 
the public. It is worth its promise in do- 
mestic trade so long as a certain limit is 
not exceeded, but any overplus brings pop- 
ular distrust. We seem to have reached the 
limit for prosperous times, and the strin- 
gency has already brought the beginnings 
of distrust. Does any one in ordinary 
transactions see a ‘‘greenback’’ or a gov- 
ernment note nowadays? They are re- 
served and hoarded, precisely as the mar- 
ket woman saves her new quarters and 
pays out the scratched and worn ones first 
in change. 

First stability, then confidence, then pros- 
perity—these are the rounds of the ladder 
which we must climb, And deliberate un- 
settlement of long-established standards and 
definitions of value in the supposed interest 
of a class could hardly fail to result in na- 
tional dishonesty and dishonor. 
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HAWKBIT AND PIMPERNEL. 

It would be easy to guess from this mere 
corner of the roadside that the ocean was 
not far away, even if the song of the waves 
along the shore were missing, for are not 
the hawkbit and the pimpernel here to tell 
the tale? The hawkbit, it is true, is a wan- 
derer. Another generation may cease to 
associate its golden disks with the grassy 
slopes of seaward-looking parks and pas- 
tures, but it is from these, its original and 
favorite New England resorts, that it has 
traveled westward, and its slow journeys 
have not yet removed it beyond the reach 
of the ocean winds. It is content to leave 
the sea, but it is not in haste. 

As for the pimpernel, it is the sea’s com- 
panion, nestling among the rocks or in the 
hollows of the sand along the shore, as if 
its weakness felt the need and security of 
the ocean’s strength and the breath of the 
salt mist were essential to its perfect life. 
With its recumbent stem, its close-set ovate 
leaves, pale above and marked beneath like 
the blotched egg of some tiny sea loving 
bird, its star of golden anthers poised on 
violet bearded filamenfs and its fringed pet- 
als that open so reluctantly and fall to the 
ground after a single day of bloom, it seems 
the weakest and most helpless of all the 
immigrants which have come to us across 
the sea, and yet is not least beautiful. 

If in its clinging to the shore it makes us 
think of ill-assorted friendships, it makes 
us wonder whether true friendship can ever 
be ill assorted or unequal after all. If the 
sea is necessary to the pimpernel, ~e re 
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member that all around its shores, between 
the tropic heats and the Arctic cold, the 
pimpernel answers the mood of summer 
sun and storm, and feel as if the ocean 
nourished and caressed and cared for it and 
would miss its presence. Are there not 
many such unequal friendships among men? 
And are they not among the most wonder- 
ful and beautiful of all? Is there not 
strength that leans upon weakness, and 
weakness that gives the crown of joy to 
strength? How shall we measure the spir- 
itual forces which go from heart to heart? 
According to our estimate that last grace of 
faith, which the strong man wins only from 
his friend, counts for little, while really it 
is the crowning grace of his whole life. 
How much the child’s simplicity means to 
the world-hardened and doubt-burdened 
man! How often does he turn from his 
perplexities to some pure woman’s intui- 
tion of the way of peace! Nothing is bet- 
ter in the world than friendship, and shall 
we always claim that he whom we hold fast 
and trust and delight in shall be exactly 
like ourselves? 

We have wandered far from the faint reds 
and yellows of the road above the rocky 
shore, and the contrast of the broad levels 
of the ocean makes the thought of conscious 
relation between sea and flower seem al- 
most laughable. It must, at least, needs be 
a woman’s friendship, for the pimpernel is 
as graceful and self-willed, as yielding and 
persistent a coquette as ever would, or 
would not, smile. Did not even the bota- 
nists, whose lack of humor in nomenclature 
is notorious, call her Annagalis—‘‘ delight- 
ful’’? Itis almost nine on a sunny morn- 
ing and not a petal has she opened to the 
day. It rained yesterday, and she will take 
nothing for granted but make absolutely 
sure before she ventures. 

And what a woman is the sea with her 
moods and changes—who ever, in our mod- 
ern world, called her anything but woman? 
Even the Greeks surrounded Neptune with 
a crowd of goddesses and nymphs, who gra- 
ciously relieved him of most of his burden of 
authority, while they expressed to human 
thought the dimpling beauty and entranc- 
ing changefulness of the blue waves seen 
from the rocky shores. Only the stern 
Hebrew prophets felt the demoniac force of 
the sea which God alone could tame. Theirs 
were no smiling bays and lapping waters. 
They saw the terror of the storm, the fury 
of the waves that brake in pieces the ships 
of Tarshish, the wild destroyer who had 
overwhelmed the earth. To them the calm 
was but an iuterlude for which men gave 
thanks as for relief from pain, ‘‘ The sea is 
his and he made it,”’ filled up the measure 
of Jehovah’s power. 

To us, this morning, the level deep 
stretches to a dim horizon under the hazy 
summer sky. The waves sing in and out of 
the rock caves, The alluring, inviting, 
tremulous, restful siren, ready to listen to 
and reflect our lightest moods and sing 
them back to us in the low, chanting surf 
until her own hour of madness wakes at the 
storm wind’s call, is at our side, with a 
charm that never diminishes because it is 
never for an hour the same. 

ee eee 

The first intimation that we have had that the 
Christians of Germany had any sympathy with 
the persecuted Armenians came from the 
Catholic congress last week, which passed a 
resolu‘ion deploring the fact that no Chris- 
tian Power had effectively espoused the cause 
cf Armeopia. 
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SEPTEMBER IS HERE, 

September brings the summer wanderers 
home. It carries with it the suggestion cf 
educational beginnings. It re-enforces the 
thin ranks of attendants upon the worship 
of city churches and gives promise of a full 
gathering of the church family in the prayer 
meetings. Those who have borne the bur- 
den and heat of the summer in the responsi- 
bilities of church work during the absence 
of their fellow-Christians, require no sym- 
pathy. Their responsibility has been a 
privilege, and their faithful service has 
brought its own reward. They are entitled, 
however, to something better than sympa- 
thy—to the prompt co-operation of a fresh 
enthusiasm. 

Nothing is more discouraging than to see 
that those who went away for rest have 
come back with jaded nerves and chilled 
enthusiasms, grudging the contribution of 
energy which they owe to the church and 
ready to evade responsibility. Aud nothing 
is more helpful than the ready hand and 
voice, the evidence that change of scene has 
not lessened home love or the home feeling 
in the church to whose activities the re- 
turning traveler is bound. The success of 
the winter will largely depend upon the be- 
ginnings which are made before September 
passes. Why not look ahead and plan large 
and wise activities for Christ and the church 
before we have lost the tirst enthusiasm 
born of the vacation rest ard change? 


ee 


THE NEED OF SPIRITUAL ENTER- 
PRISE. 

Are we as individuals doing for Christ all 
which reasonably cau be asked of us? Are 
the churches in which we are interested ac. 
complishing as much as they ought? Some 
of us certainly would find it hard, if not im- 
possible, to crowd more work into our time 
and here and there a church seems to be 
covering thoroughly the field in which it is 
situated. But in many instances more 
might and ought to be attempted at the 
least. 

The study of opportunities, therefore, isa 
duty, especially at this season when the new 
year of church work is opening. Organiza- 
tion doubles energy and increases enthu- 
siasm., Churches which drift from month to 
month, well disposed but lacking systematic 
adaptation of ability to opportunity, grow 
slowly and accomplish little. This is pre- 
eminently an age of system in business and 
no department of life fails to feel the im- 
pulse. Christian work certainly should be 
done as carefully as any other. Organiza 
tion cannot supply a lack of consecration, 
but consecration is much more efficient 
when it avails itself of organization. 

Everybody can do something to help on 
the work of the church, and most of us can 
do some things for which we do not yet 
perceive our own fitness. Tastes, circum- 
stances, natural advantages and evident op- 
portunities suggest how we can work best, 
but even those who are not aware of any 
particular call of duty will soon become in- 
terested and useful when once fairly set at 
work, Where there is su-h a willing and 
zealous purpose the fruits of true spiritual 
enterprise soon appear. 

—_> 

Louisiana reports to the State Department 
that it cannot find, or has not found, the 
lynchers of the three Sicilians, and the State 
Department will again, as of yore, have to in- 
form Italy that it is unable to promise the 
punishment of the guilty. Mortifying! 
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OURRENT HISTORY. 
Guests from Abroad. 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the British colo 
nial secretary, is on his way to this country, 
ostensibly te visit with his wife her rela- 
tives in New England. But it is thought 
that while here he will confer with Secre 
tary Olney respecting some of the few points 
still at issue between the United States and 
Great Britain growing out of the Venezue- 
lan dispute, and that after he leaves the 
United States be will proceed to Canada, to 
confer with Premier Laurier concerning the 
future commercial policy of Canada and 
its attitude toward Great Britain and the 
United States. 

One of the greatest of Frenchmen, re- 
cently premier of France, M. Ribot, is now 
in New York, summoned hither by his wife, 
also an American. While he will not re- 
ceive any Gflicial receptions, it is to be hoped 
that he will be shown the courtesy and at- 
tention which is his due, for he is one of the 
ablest and most honorable of Frenchmen, 
and still wields a power that can foster or 
blight American interests, commercial and 
diplomatic. 

Viceroy Li Hung Chang, with his suite of 
thirty minor cfficials, arrived in New York 
harbor on the steamship St. Paul last Friday 
morning, and his reception by officers of 
the navy and army and the representatives 
of President Cleveland was brilliant and im- 
pressive. No guest from abroad ever saw a 
more imposing and suggestive array of 
American men-of-war than that which Li 
Hung Chang gazed upon as the St. Paul 
steamed up New York Bay, and if China is 
really about to place orders abroad for ves- 
sels to add to her at present crippled navy 
Li Hung Chang at least has reason to know 
that the Cramps on the banks of the Dela- 
ware can construct vessels that are the peers 
of those built on the Clyde. President 
Cleveland being unwilling to return to 
Washington, he received Li Hung Chang in 
the palatial home of Lion. William C. Whit- 
ney in New York city, and while it was a 
dignified and formal affair it also was one 
of ‘democratic simplicity.” With the Pres- 
ident were four cf the members of his cab- 
inet, his private secretary, three American 
private citizens—old friends of Li Hung 
Chang’s—and Mr. Whitney. Li Hung 
Chang handed to the President a letter 
from his august sovereign and expressed 
his own gratitude for the continued friend- 
ship of the United States for China, Presi- 
dent Cleveland improved the opportunity 
to impress upon the nation’s distinguished 
guest that a “ strong, beneficent government 
has been established here by those who 
loved freedom’’; and that we have ‘‘a pa- 
triotic and generous people, who love their 
government because it is theirs, controlled 
by them, administered for them, and pro- 
tected and saved from harm by them.’’ On 
Sunday Li Hung Chang visited the tomb of 
General Grant, his old friend, and later 
called upon Mrs, Grant. 

Perhaps the most significant event of the 
American tour of Li Hung Chang thus far 
is the banquet given in his honor at the 
Hotel Waldorf on Saturday evening, when 
sixty American citizens, either past or pres- 
ent American missionaries and diplomats in 
China, made known to the distinguished 
statesman their appreciation of his work as 
a progressive citizen, and his unvarying 
friendliness for Americans and American 
interests in China. Our own denomina- 
tional constituency was repre:ented by Pres- 
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ident Angell of Michigan University, for- 
merly United States minister to China. 
Several of the secretaries and missionaries 
of the Presbyterian and Methodist boards of 
foreign missions were present, and the ad- 
dress of welcome was given by Hon. George 
F. Seward, ex minister to Chine. The vice- 
roy in his reply made the significant ad 
mission that he considered the United 
States ‘‘the best type of the modern civili- 
zation of the Western world,’’ and that 
forty years of constant contact with the 
scholars, statesmen, soldiers, sailors, theo- 
logians and merchants of Eurcpe and Amer- 
ica had convinced him that Western civili- 
zation “ will prove in the world of evolution 
as the fittest to survive.’’ Heexpressed the 
hope that upon his return to China he might 
be able to ‘cement and solidify the most 
cordial relations between the far East and 
the extreme West and lead China in the de- 
velopment of its large, natural resources, 
using ‘“‘the most modern administrative 
skill for the general welfare and happiness 
of the two hemispheres of the globe.”’ 
Statesmen Speak. 

So long as the citizens of this country can 
read or hear such letters and speeches as 
those written or spoken during the past 
week by such men as Hon. E. J. Phelps, 
Mr. McKinley, ex-President Harrison and 
Hon. T. Bb. Reed—to mention the most not- 
able—they need not fear lest they be com- 
pelled to follow demagogues. Patriots and 
statesmen, right in feeling and purpose, ripe 
in wisdom and replete with knowledge, still 
survive to inspire and guide an intelligent 
and honest people. The letter of Mr. Phelps, 
formerly United States minister to Great 
Britain, announcing his abhorrence of the 
Chicago platform and his determination, 
though a veteran Democrat, to vote for Mr. 
McKinley, is dignified yet full of intense 
feeling, and its influence upon thoughtful 
Democrats will be marked. Mr. Reed’s Old 
Orchard speech was dispassionate, packed 
full of homely illustrations, elevated in tone 
and the utterance of a statesman. Ex- 
President Harrison’s speech in Carnegie 
Hall confirmed the public’s former high 
estimate of his ability as a convincing, lucid 
speaker, while the arguments educed by 
him, based on profound study of the Con- 
stitution and his experience as a president, 
had and will have great weight because of 
his unblemished character as a man and 
official. In his opinion, the yreat issue 
of the campaign is not the question of 
a gold or silver standard, or of a high or 
low tariff. It is, to quote his own words, 
the duty of “protecting the power and 
duty of the national courts and national 
Executive,’’ and his sober words respecting 
the gravity of this issue as raised by the 
Chicago platform, every word of which Mr. 
Bryan indorses, will serve as a keynote for 
many other speakers during the campaign. 
Mr. McKinley’s Letter of Acceptance. 

This lengthy document is so simple in its 
style, so logical in its argument, s0 unmis- 
takable in its convictions, and so fraternal 
in its spirit of yearning for the prosperity 
of all men and all sections that its author 
at a bound has risen to a higher place in 
the opinion of many who hitherto had dis- 
trusted him, while those who never have 
questioned his ability or candor can scarcely 
find woids expressive of their pleasure. 
Those who feared an equivocal adhesion to 
the St. Louis platform, so far as it insists 
on the gold standard, are happily disap- 
pointed, for no more popular, orderly ar! 
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cumulative argument against the free coin- 
age of silver theory of Mr. Bryan has yet 
been formulated than Mr. McKinley bas put 
into this letter. Naturally, he indorses the 
demand for protection of industries as well 
as for adequate Federal revenue, and those 
who expected him to refrain from dwelling 
on his own and his party’s belief expose 
themselves to the rebuke of ex- President 
Harrison, who, in his Carnegie Hall speech, 
reproved those who expect that ‘‘the Re- 
publican party will reorganize itself be- 
cause the Democratic party has disorgan- 
ized itself.’” Mr. McKinley’s words of con- 
ciliation to the South, and his pledge that 
if elected be will do all in his power to 
abolish sectional misunderstandings and 
hatreds, are evidences of a noble spirit and 
will not fail to be appreciated as the days 
and years go by. His unqualified adher 
ence to the non-partisan theory of civil 
service administration will attract to him 
those who have fought to purge nation and 
State from the ‘‘to the victor belong the 
spoils’’ conception. 

The Political Campaiga. 

Ere this is read Vermont will have held 
its State election, and the gold standard 
Democrats will have met in Indianapolis, 
formulated a platform and named candi- 
dates. The size of the Republican majority 
in Vermont, as compared with those of other 
years, will be interpreted as indicating toa 
certain degree the strength or weakness of 
the Republican platform and candidates, 
The State conventions of gold standard 
Democrats, held last week in many of the 
States of the Union, were enthusiastic gath- 
erings of men of principle, and the conven- 
tion at Indianapolis promises to be one 
with a personnel of the highest quality, fit 
to plan wisely, not only for the present 
crisis, but for the future of the party and 
the nation. The campaign in Maine is wax- 
ing in intensity, owing to the proximity of 
the State elec:ion, which, even more than 
that held in Vermont, is supposed to be in- 
dicative of the drift of opinion. Mr. Bryan, 
in his trip homeward through New York and 
Ohio, has gathered about him very large 
crow4s of men, presumably voters. Whether 
he has vote-winning power remains to be 
seen, but as a crowd-getter his success is un- 
deniable. The fusion between Populists, 
silver Republicans and Bryan Democrats is 
being perfected in so many States that 
it seems probable that on election day 
there will be a united foe to the gold stan- 
dard in many of the States South and West. 
But by the very terms of the fusions thus 
far perfected Mr. Sewall is to be slaugh- 
tered in the effort to elect Mr. Bryan, and 
Mr. Watson, who is still belligerent and in- 
sistent upon Mr. Bryan being made aware 
foimally of his Populist nomination, bids 
fair to have more votes in the electoral col- 
lege than Mr. Sewall. Commercial trav- 
elers, tourists and politicians just home 
from the Interior and West report a waning 
of the silver talk. 

The United States and Turkey. 

While there is no official declaration sup- 
porting the statement, it is believed that 
President Cleveland, as commander in-chief 
of the army and navy, has ordered the 
dispatch boat Bancroft to Constantinople to 
protect American interests and add weight 
to the demands which Minister Terrell 
is making in obedience to the instructions 
of the State Department. Certainly the 
events of the past week in Constantino- 
pie and the outlook for the future wou!d 
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warrant such a course even were there no 
controversy between the United States and 
Turkey, and the only comment we have to 
make is one of surprise that such action 
was not taken long ago. If we have the 
right to enter the Dardanelles now with a 
vessel of the armament of the Bancroft we 
had the same right six months or a year 
ago, and there has not been an hour during 
the last year when the presence of an 
American armed vessel near Constantino- 
ple would not have lessened the official 
cares and added to the influence of our 
United States minister, and at the same 
time it would have cheered the hearts and 
braced the nerves of American citizens res- 
ident in the Turkish empire laboring val- 
iantly for the good of their fellowmen. It 
will be interesting to see whether the De- 
partment of State will insist that the Ban- 
croft be allowed to take its place with the 
vessels that are protecting the interests of 
Europeans resident in Constantinople, and, 
what is of more consequence, whether the 
ordering of the Bancroft to Turkish waters 
is the first step in a policy of state which 
has for its object compelling Turkey to set- 
tle, without further delay and characteristic 
duplicity, those claims for indemnity which 
were filed soon after the massacres at Har- 
poot and Marash, which claims the State 
Department has again and again called to 
the attention of the Turkish Government. 
The Constantinople Riots. 

The events of the past week in Constan- 
tinople demonstrate what the last massa- 
cres at Van prophesied, i. ¢., that the Ar- 
menian revolutionists are determined to 
force Europe to consider and settle the Ar- 
menian question, even if in so doing they 
cause the death of thousands of their coun- 
trymen. It is easy to see and assert the 
foolishness and almost criminality, if you 
please, of the course which the revolution- 
ists are pursuing, but those who criticise 
are not those whose fathers and brothers 
have been slaughtered, whose mothers and 
wives have been outraged, and whose prop- 
erty has been stolen, and the supineness of 
Europe and the calculating, cruel selfish- 
ness of Russia have driven many men who 
might otherwise have been conservative 
into support of radical measures. 

To enter the great Ottoman Bank of Con- 
stantinople, as a body of Armenian rev- 
Olutionists did last week, capture its offi- 
cials, barricade its doors, and for a time 
hold it against the assaults of the Turkish 
troops, perhaps availed little for the cause 
of Armenian autonomy, but it furnished a 
most natural excuse for organized bands’ of 
Turks to sally forth, who, unrestrained by 
police or Turkish troops, have for the last 
five or six days scoured the streets of Con- 
stantinople and its suburbs, hunting Arme- 
nians and other Christians, murdering them 
with fanatical ferocity and looting their 
houses, Estimates of the number of dead 
range from 3,000 to 10,000. Not afew foreign 
residents have sought refuge on the naval 
vessels, and guards have been placed over 
all property held by foreigners, such as the 
Bible [louse at Stamboul and the American 
College at Scutari. A joint note from rep- 
resentatives of the Powers in Constantino- 
ple has been sent to the sultan, warning 
him that his toleration of such a state of 
anarchy will surely hasten the downfall of 
his authority and bring ab out a conflict the 
end of which veither he nor they can pre- 
dict. 

It would seem as if the long expected dis 
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integration of the empire might be at band, 
If it be true, as reported from Vienna, that 
Russia and Austria have come to an under- 
standing which will guarantee to the sultan 
the integrity of his empire and the perpetu- 
ity of his power, then little change can be 
expected. If this is one of the results of 
the czar’s visit to Vienna last week and is 
the last stroke of the Russian diplomatist, 
Prince Lobanoff, so suddenly deceased, then 
the tour of the czar to European capitals 
has already borne fruit in a way to disap. 
point those who within the past month had 
begun to hope for a less selfish and more 
humane policy of state, for there seemed 
reason to believe a few weeks ago that, as 
the result of the audience granted to and 
facts stated by an American Protestant 
Episcopal bishop, the czar would change 
Russian policy to conform to the dictates of 
humanity. 

Prince Lobanoff’s death is an event of far- 
reaching significance, for it must be con- 
ceded that men of his astuteness and force 
are not to be found for the seeking, and his 
successor may not wield the same authority 
with the czar nor beso successful in dealing 
with and outwitting other diplomats as Lo- 
banoff has been. It is generally conceded 
now that Great Britain, France and Russia 
have agreed upon a measure of reform for 
Crete which the Cretans are measurably sat- 
isfied with, and the sultan was about to ac- 
cept, but whether he will do so now that 
new perils have arisen cannot be asserted. 


The Future of Zanzibar. 

The events of the past week in Zanzibar 
may or may not illustrate perfectly how 
easy it is, to quote the Montreal Witness, 
to change a British suzerainty into a British 

rotectorate, or that into direct British rule. 

he relationship may be at first that of a 
simple mortgage on a country, with power to 
collect certain revenues. Then it becomes 
necessary to advise and virtually direct the 
financial administration and the f reign pol- 
icy. And last of all, should the native gov- 
ernment lapse, it becomes necessary to take 
up all the responsibilities of government. 
Germany already has taken action to pre- 
vent Zanzibar from becoming an out and 
out British crown colony, and if she insists 
upon this attitude there will be another 
bone of contention between Great Britain 
and Germany to be snarled over and fought 
for. British merchants will surely demand 
that nothing be done to lessen British trade, 
and the moral forces of Great Britain will 
indorse resolute action and extreme meas- 
ures provided they mean the abolition of 
domestic slavery and the slave trade with 
the continent. 

The events which have caused this ques- 
tion to emerge may be briefly summarized 
thus: Hamid Bin Thwain died suddenly 
Aug. 25. The British marines immediately 
landed to preserve order, and British influ- 
ence instantly was thrown in favor of his 
cousin Hamoud. Said Khalid, a relative 
of the dead sultan, who with his followers 
had seized the palace, was given warning 
of his future fate if he persisted in defy- 
ing the British authority. He rashly per- 
sisted, and the next morning British men- 
of war bombarded the palace for fifty min- 
utes. British marines on shore assisted in 
the process of asserting British authority 
and power. The palace and custom house 
were destroyed, many of the followers of 
the usurping sultan were killed and the 
usurper driven out to seek refuge in the 
German consulate. Hamoud, who enjoys 
the good favor of the British, has been 
placed on the throne and future develop- 
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ments are awaited with anxiety by the in- 
habitants of the island and those whose 
commercial interests are at stake. All 
Americans escaped injury and, so far as 
known, loss of property. 

NOTES. 

The new armored United States cruiser, the 
srooklyn, built by the Cramps, by steaming 
at an average speed of 21.92 knots over the 
trial course (ff Cape Ann last week, earned a 
bonus of $375,000 for her builders, and made a 
record unparalleled by the cruisers of our own 
or foreign navies. 

Not until more information comes from 
Japan can the full significance of and reasons 
for Premier Ito’s resignation be understood 
or stated. It is said to have carried with it 
the dissolution of the present cabinet, and to 
have been due to differences cf opinion as to 
the appointment of a new minister of foreign 
affairs. 

The unanimous decision of the Supreme 
Court of New Jersey, aflirming the constitu- 
tionality of the law legislating out of office 
the lay judges of the Courts of Common Pleas 
of the State, establishes a much needed re- 
form in the jugiciary. Too often the lay 
judges have either been ignorant or venal, 
and the tools of political bosses. 

General Weyler’s latest decrees, laying still 
further restriction upon the commerce of 
Cuba, are likely to cause another clash be- 
tween Spain and the United States. The re- 
volt against Spain in the Pbhillipine Islands 
has gained such proportions that fighting has 
begun, a state of siege has been declared, a 
man-of-war has been dispatched and the Span- 
ish officials are calling for re-enforcements. 

Young men who have made their mark as 
municipal reformers are coming to the front 
as men fitted to enter on the same work in 
larger spheres of civic usefulness. Michigan’s 
tepublitan candidate for governor is Mayor 
Pingree of Detroit, who has fought the corpo- 
rations in the interests of the people; and the 
New York Kepublican State Convention last 
week nominated for governor the least objec- 
tionable of Mr. Platt’s lieutenants, Hon. 
Frank 8. Black of Troy, now in Congress, 
who first emerged as a public man in the fight 
against the Troy ring, of which Senator Mur- 
phy is head. He is a Maine farmer boy, was 
educated at Dartmouth, and is a man of supe- 
rior ability and character. 


A series of insults to women traveling alone 
in English compartment cars has aroused a 
wides,»read sentiment in favor of the * corri- 
dor,” that is, the American, system of car 
building. ‘ We have nursed the British bogy 
of privacy until we have fostered a race of 
railway sharks who find that our vaunted pri- 
vacy is an excellent cloak for outrage,’ says 
the Independent and Nonconformist. Already 
corridor cars are in use on some lines and a 
more general adoption of them is sure to 
come. We are only sorry it needed a recur- 
rence of these particularly ugly offenses to 
arouse John Bull. So much has been said 
about careful British management of rail- 
roads and steamboats that we may also note 
that on a Sunday recently three large excur- 
sion boats made a record of four groundings, 
three collisions and a big hole in the stern. 


IN BRIEF. 
‘City quiet, Americans safe,” is the reas- 
suring news from Constantinople by cable to 
the American Board. 








A helpful list of books on the currency ques- 
tion, representing all phases of the subject, 
appears in the Literature department this 
week, j 





Though the fiscal year of the American 
Board closed Aug. 31, the books of the treas- 
urer will not be closod until Sept. 7. So 
there is a chance yet to help prevent a debt. 





Dr. Dunning was heartily welcomed by his 
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associates in The Congregationalist office on 
bis arrival from Europe this week Tuesday 
in good condition after his absence of several 
months. 


The death of Mrs. G. M. Cooke in Honolulu 
is announced. She was the teacher of the 
later generations of royalty in Hawaii, six of 
her pupils having become monarchs in the 
islands. 





Mr. Depew does well to ask Mr. Bryan: 
‘“Who, if not ‘the masses,’ elected Lincoln, 
Grant, Garfield and Hayes? Who elected 
Harrison and Cleveland?’ There will be 
14,000,000 votes cast next November, and most 
of them will represent convictions, not cash. 





“T know more about the clouds than I did 
two months ago,” said a busy city pastor this 
week who has just returned from vacation. 
His sermons this autumn will have all the 
more carrying power because he has been 
sensible enough almost every day to stretch 
himself on the ground and gaze skyward. 





From a private letter from a Minnesota pas- 
tor we take this sentence, which we presume 
applies to more than one Western community 
today: * The political pot is boiling furiously 
out here. We are all saying how calmly the 
campaign ought to be carried on and with 
what a dispassionate spirit, and at the same 
time are calling each other horrible names.” 
Score one, however, for the intention to keep 
cool, 

What does it mean when we are told that 
American citizens along the Northern border 
are withdrawing money from the savings 
banks on their own side cf the line and rede- 
positing it in Canada? Simply that there is 
distrust of the stability of the measure of 
value on one side and unquestioning faith on 
the other. In the une element of public con- 
fidence Canada is, for the moment, richer than 
‘* the States.” 








Li Hung Chang, in visiting the Bank of 
England, is said to have inquired about the 
probable course of silver prices, and when as- 
sured that the appreciation of silver was very 
doubtful to have replied, ‘‘ That is a question 
for China, Japan and America to settle.” 
This, it seems to us, is practically the inter- 
national financial partnership which is pre- 
figured by the Chicago pla:form. 





It seems to be conceded by all that in the 
renewal of voting in the Methodist confer- 
ences on the admission of women to member- 
ship in the General Conference there will be 
no opposition worth considering. Of this the 
entire absence of discussion in the denomi- 
national newspapers is a sign—as it must be 
a relief to the editors. Evidently the oppo- 
sition is tired out and means to take its de- 
feat in graceful silence. 





Dr. Pearsons, the benevolent IJlinois gen- 
tleman who befriends so many Western col- 
leges, advises the Republican managers to 
employ Salvation Army methods and go right 
down among miners and lumbermen. Per- 
sons from their own ranks who know how to 
talk, Dr. Pearsons thinks, can be tremendously 
effective. Politicians copying after enthusi- 
astic soul-winners would, indeed, be another 
of the strange spectacles of this anomalous 
campaign. 





Dr. Parkhurst’s fame as a mountain climber 
influenced an Englishwoman who sat by his 
side at dinner in one of the Swiss hotels this 
summer to inquire: ‘‘ Have you really been 
up the Matterhorn, and did you ride up ona 
mule?” ‘ Yes,’ replied the doctor, with a 
countenance as imperturbable as if he were 
attending a Presbyterian General Assembly, 
‘*T rode up mule back and came down on a 
bicycle.” For the rest of the meal the Eng- 
lish lady kept bestowing side glances of won- 
derment upon the New York divine. 





Clergymen who officiate as chaplains at po- 
litical conventions this year must beware lest 
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their phraseology is partisan or open to misin- 
terpretation or perversion. Thus, last week, 
the reverend gentleman who prayed at the 
opening of the New Jersey Republican con- 
vention closed with the amia)le hope that his 
hearers all ‘‘ might gain that beautiful city, 
whose walls are made of jasper and whose 
streets are paved with gold.” This statement 
did not cause that wrath which would have 
followed its declaration at a Populist conven- 
tion, but it called out applause and demands 
for a speech. 





We stated recently that young Dr. Shap- 
leigh of Boston, who has just gone to China 
under the auspices of the American Board, 
was the only new missionary sent out in the 
last ten months. The statement needs to be 
qualified, since on May 27 Rev. F. C. Well- 
man, M. D., started under the auspices of the 
Board for the West Central Africa Mission, 
with his wife and child, and one young lady 
was also sent out still earlierin the year. It 
is still sadly true, however, that there has 
not been a year in the recent history of the 
Board when so few appointments were made. 





The Sunday newspaper, which Horace 
Greeley denounced as a plague, appeared for 
the first time in Honolulu not long since, but 
it did not live long. Whether it died of in- 
anition or assault, we do not know, but it is 
safe to assume that “ sons of missionaries ’’— 
as the New York Hvening Post would say— 
had something to do with it. Sir Charles 
Russell, Lord Chief Justice of England, was 
asked by a Montreal interviewer last week, 
‘“‘Have you seen our Sunday newspapers?”’ 
“Yes; [ think they are monumental and 
awful. Itis scumething we do not have in 
Eogland. Whenever I see one I am reminded 
of the case of an old gentleman of Oxford, who 
read his paper with great care and thorough- 
ness, but whose progress was so slow and 
whose paper was so large that he was always 
six months behind the current issue.” 





Bishop Potter of New York, as usual, is 
alert and awake to the peril of the hour. He 
has prepared a prayer for use by the clergy of 
the New York diocese, which says: 

O Almighty Lord, who fashionest the hearts 
of men and considerest all their works, grant, 
we beseech thee, to us and to all the people of 
this land the spirit of obedience to thy com- 
mandments; that, walking only in thy fear, 
we may, under thy mighty protection, con- 
tieue to dwell in righteousness and peace. 
Defend our liberties, preserve our unity, save 
us from dishonesty, lawlessness and violence, 
from discord and confusion, from pride and 
arrogancy and from every evil way. Continue 
thy goodness to us, that the heritage received 
from our fathers may be preserved in our time 
and transmitted unimpaired to the genera- 
tions to come; that all the nations of the 
earth may know that thou, O Lord, art our 
Saviour and mighty Deliverer, and our King 
forever. Grant this, we beseech thee, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Amen! 


Few preachers have had a more appreci- 
ative congregation the past two Sundays than 
Rev. John Wood, D. D., of Bishop’s Stortford, 
Eng., at the Harvard Church, Brookline, 
Last Sunday he delivered two uplifting ser- 
mons, speaking in the morning on the text, 
‘Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord,” on 
the joys of heaven—the heaven which we find 
in God himself and in our own souls—while 
his evening subject was The Inner Life of 
Devotion. In his morning discourse he made 
clear a truth, too often overlooked, that the 
gospel message is not only for our salvation 
but for our sanctification. ‘‘ Weare meant not 
merely to find hope in God, but to become 
like God.” Dr. Wood speaks in a pleasant, 
conversational manner, without manuscript 
and with scarcely a trace of accent to sug- 
gest that he does not belong on this side of 
the water. This is the second summer that 
Dr. Wood has visited America, and he has 
made a large place for himself in the hearts 
of those who have heard him preach aud who 
have come in contact with his strong anid 
attractive personality. 





Te tee 
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Charity Chance.” 
7 . 
A Seriat Story By WALTER RAYMOND. 

SUMMARY OF THE PREVIOUS SIX CHAPTERS.—The scene of this story is Somerset, in the west of England. Miss Graham, a maiden lady of 
means and a cripple, has adopted Charity Chance, who calls her aunt. Miss Graham’s nephew, Grabam Po!timore, the son of her dead sister, seeks 
the hand of Charity Chance in marriage and is accepted, though the girl has some misgivings in relation to the depth of her affection for him. 
Miss Grabam is delighted to have her beart’s desire thus gratified, and Charity, who cherishes her fondly, finds a satisfaction in having acceded 
to her patron’s wishes for her. Miss Graham visits her brother-in-law, Mr. Poltimore Briggs, the sole surviving trustee of her property, to inform 
him that she has but a brief time to live and to arrange to settle some money upon Charity, but he advises postponement, and the interview is 
interrupted, to his evident relief. A somewhat lackadaisical poet, Alfred Prentice, a friend of Graham Poltimore, appears on the scene and mingles 
socially with the other characters 

VII, THE sued by the spirit of her own restlessness. bequeathed from an old world where no 
PLEACHED There also she often went to work. The man might be merely bald, but ‘‘so bald as 


BOWER, 
HE wicket gate 
at the end of 
the shrubbery 
path opened 
into a ride 
through a 
small larch 
plantation, 
whence a 
6 broken foot- 

if 5 path mean- 

* ie By dered up the 
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wt to the top of 
the wood. The way was steep and rugged. 
In places huge bowlders of smooth blue 
rock, hidden from below by overspreading 
branches, stood boldly out from the hill. 

Upon the crest of one of these promonto- 
ries a leaning ash formed a natural and un- 
suspected bower. But for years the place 
had been known to 
Charity. 





evening readings with Miss Graham, al- 
though they sometimes lasted deep into the 
night, could not satisfy her passion for poe 
try and fiction. And there was no dearth 
of books besides, for strange volumes from 
the library of the late Dr. Graham, sleeping 
in one of the disused rooms of Babblemouth 
House, found their way into the hands of 
Charity Chance. 

Moreover, she was writing a tale, and had 
been for a long time—a story of village life, 
which made little progress because she 
never could satisfy herself with what was 
done. In the room above the porch, at 
night when all was still, in an ecstasy of ex- 
citement and delight, she would write pages. 
It was beautiful. She could see it, feel it 
all, and read by the pale lamplight it filled 
her eyes with tears. She lay awake with 
gladness to dream it over again. But inthe 
morning, in the calm solitude of her retreat, 
everything was changed. The freshness 








In early childhood, 
no sooner was she 
free of the wood than 
this wild craig capti- 
vated her imagina- 
tion. It was the 
background of all 
her dreams; the 
scene in which was 
re-enacted every 
story she knew. And 
Charity’s childhood 
had been brought up 
on stories of the best, 
for the little cripple, 
to whom fable was 
more real than fact, 
fascinated by the 
open eyed wonder of 
the child, would go 
on and on for hours. 
Thus the place be- 
came by turns a ban 
dit’s castle, the Tar- 
peian rock, and the { 
cave of Polypheme. / 
And it was all her 
own, for either Gra- 
ham had not heard the stories, or from 
a tree-top looked down with lordly con- 
tempt upon such make-believes. 

This haunt had never lost itscharm. The 
fading visions of childish fancy were re- 
placed by a keen sense of the natural beauty 
of the nook. There Charity spent many a 
summer hour and no one ever came. The 
casual trespasser wandered heedless by. 
Unaware that he was watched, the village 
boy ran through the wood below and stopped 
to peer into the trees for nests. And this 
inviolable secrecy made of this bower a 
sanctuary to which the girl fled when pur- 
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THE RETIRING TRESPASSER DID NOT TURN ROUND. 


had faded; the sweetness was gone. It was 
no better than the flower plucked yester- 
day, and withered in an hour. Sometimes 
it seemed impossible that a thing wrought 
with such emotion could be so poor. Then 
in despair she cast it aside and did no more 
for weeks. 

Yet the hope never forsook her heart. 
To the child of her imagination she must 
at last return. And meanwhile she watched 
eagerly to catch the soul of humble country 
life, and the quaint ways of it, which looked 
so much like humors and were not. 

Amongst other things, she collected the 
sayings of John Sprake. 

Already they covered reams, those similes 


a bladder o’ lard,” and nothing crooked was 
allowed to be less crooked than ‘‘a dog’s 
hind leg.’’? The furniture of John’s brain 
bad been in his family for generations. 

After the sail some days elapsed before 
she again met Mr. Prentice. He mooned 
away by himself along the cliffs, Graham 
told her with a laugh. She could under- 
stand that. He had need of solitude to ma- 
ture his great thoughts. But even to have 
spoken to a poet reawakened all her long. 
ings and aspirations. Again the neglected 
manuscript saw the light, afd she carried it 
that morning with her into the wood. 

Tbe summer weather remained un- 
changed, and through the still air came 
quite clearly the talk and laughter of 
hay makers in the meadows across the 
coombe. ‘‘ Captain ah, whoa!” called the 
boy to his horses as they moved the load. 
In one of the great oaks above a wood- 
pigeon kept cooing all the time. There 
came a footstep in 
the wood. She 
raised her head to 
listen, but she did 
not look. What could 
it matter to her who 
passed that way? 
She was secure from 
interruption in her 
retreat, and with im- 
patience she turned 
again to the closely 
written sheet. 

Suddenly from be- 
low came the voice 
of Jan Sprake raised 
in high expostula- 
tion. 

“ “There idden no 
vootpath thik way, 
zir. You can’t go 
"long there no ways 
*t all. I’ve agot my 
orders zo clear as the 
day to turn every- 
z beddy back out 0’ 
a theiis wood. Gentle 

or simple, back 

they’ve agot to go, 

sure asa gun. There 
idden no two ways ’bout it. ’Tis so much 
as my life’s wo’th if Squire Poltimore-Briggs 
were to zee. Ile’d rear the place. ’T have 
agot to be kep’ zo quiet as the grave—’ bout 
the pheasants, you see, zir.’’ 

From the hight of argument Jan’s voice 
gradually sank into the confidential whis- 
per of regret. He was such a stickler for 
duty, however painful it might be. Charity 
crept forward and peered over the brink of 
the rock. Jan had taken off his hat, and 
was ostentatiously wiping his heated brow 
with a red handkerchief. Mr. Prentice 
stood 4ooking at him with an evident lack 
of interest as to whether he went forward 
or back which nothing could disconcert. 
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‘‘T only came here out of the sun,’’ he 
said. 

‘*You zee,’? Jan went on, instructively, 
‘¢there’s a hen-pheasant—or may be two— 
do nest hear so reg’lar as the year. An’ if 
he don’t vird ’em, why Squire Briggs he do 
fuss about like a vly ina glue-pot. An’ he 
don’t forget to talk loud nother. But there, 
to be sure, a gen’leman like you don’ want 
to go a-tearen about the wocd like a mad 
feller—no,no. Youthought just to stalkety 
roun’ like, under the shade o’ the leaf 
like.”’ 

“It is of no consequence, I'll get back 
the way I came,”’ interrupted the great 
man in his impressive bass, and turned 
upon his heel. 

‘* There, you’ve agot no call to do that,” 
said Jan, in a manner suddenly become 
coaxing. ‘*There idden a soul ’pon earth 
to say a word to ee ’ithout ’tis I myzelf, an’ 
I mus’ run back zo shuttle as a rabbit an’ 
exercise my ho’ses. Why you mid walk 
here till doomsday an’ no man never the 
wiser. An’ you had no need to zay I’ve 
a-zeed ee. I shan’t come up to ee no more, 
Fags! I be pretty well a-swetered, sure 
*‘nough. There, ’tis my duty to come up, 
fear ’tis some poachen feller, look y-zee. 
There, vor my part, I do often wish to Gcd 
there were no pheasants, e’ens ’s mid zay. 
For ’tis wo’th a shillen to come up here. 
Zo ’tis. Pon my life ’t is.’’ 

In vain he dramatically mopped his head, 
for the retiring trespaseer did not turn 
round. 

“All a shillen,’’ reflected Jan Sprake, 
with deep conviction. 

But there was no response. 

‘An’ more, too,’’ he growled, with grow- 
ing discontent. 

‘¢ This gentleman is a friend of Mr. Polti- 
more, John.’’ 

Jan was startled. The voice, familiar but 
indignant, came out of the clouds. As he 
explained Jater on, when subsequent pro- 
ceedings had rendered even this small inci- 
dent of public interest, he was that ‘‘tookt 
aback”’ that he turned ‘‘so white as a 
hound’s tooth.’’ He looked all ways to 
once. ‘‘ An’ there, sure enough, were Miss 
Charity a-stood ’pon top o’ the rock so 
bold as a statute.”’ 

But Jan thought nothing of this at the 
time. He only muttered an apology, that 
he “saw the gen’leman wur a genl’man 80 
soon as ever he clapped eyes ’pon un, and 
if it hadn’ a-bin for his duty he wouldn’ 
a-wored out shoe leather to a comed up.’’ 
Then he turned away and went thought- 
fully home to the house. 

Alfred Prentice caught a glimpse of a 
pale summer frock disappearing amongst 
the leaves. Then Charity came hurrying 
down the wood to him. 

She felt ashamed, and in anxiety to prove 
him welcome spoke with warmth, almost 
with emotion, ‘‘ Please do not go away, 
Mr. Prentice. I am quite sure Miss Gra- 
ham would be vexed beyond measure. The 
foolish man has been here so loug that he 
believes the place his and acts entirely with- 
out authority. And as to pheasants—there 
are no pheasants. There was one once, but, 
rest his soul! he’s dead. You are more 
likely, it appears, to meet with a beast of 
prey.” 

‘‘Or a dryad, perhaps,” he suggested, 
solemnly. Then, noticing the roll of papers 
in her hand, he added: ‘*But you were at 
work and I have interrupted you.’’ He ap- 
peared pained. His brow contracted with 
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sympathetic grief and his voice quite 
quavered with regret. It seemed to say: 
‘* Too well I know myself these ter1ible en- 
croachments upon the solitude of the soul.” 

She hastened to reassure him. ‘O, I 
only amuse myself. I like to go up under 
the trees out of sight and sit alone. I have 
found a place where no one ever comes.”’ 

‘*Show me such a place,’’ he said, quite 
softly, and sighed. 

Was this affectation, or merely the man- 
ner natural to a spirit very delicately 
strung? As she led the way between the 
gnarled trunks, and under the twisted 
branches of the oaks, she kept asking her- 
self this question, for what was affecta- 
tion in another might be quite natural to a 
poet. 

They reached the top of the rock. Half- 
hidden by brake and undergrowth lay a 
slanting slab of stone, and without cere- 
mony he sat down uponit. He took off bis 
hat and passed his hand over his long black 
hair, but for a while he did notspeak. The 
house, the mill ard the cottages below 
looked like toys, and from this hight the 
distant line of the blue sea came almost 
level with the brim of the cliffs. 

‘*Those are the happy people,” he said, 
pointing down at the haymakers. ‘‘ They 
understand each other and are understood. 
Their life is full of light and laughter. 
They are never alone. They never seek a 
place where no one comes.”’ 

He spoke with deep melancholy, in pity 
mostly for himself, but partly for a people 
so supremely happy. 

‘“*T am glad to have met you again, Mr. 
Prentice,’ said the girl, warmly. ‘‘Some- 
thing you said the other night impressed 
me deeply. I was afraid you might be go- 
ing. Do you remember saying that in 
every house is some great tragedy. That 
may be, perhaps, and people keep their 
deeper troubles hidden. But it seems to 
me that into every life comes a great sor- 
row. Now these people that you speak of 
—I know them all, every one. They are 
too simple to hide atrouble. They seem to 
want to tell it to get relief. That tall 
womap, for instance, raking apart by her 
self, is a widow. Only last week she lost 
her son, killed in a colliery in Wales. And 
he was so good to her, too.”’ 

The girl spoke in deep earnest, and the 
last phrase as she uttered it was rich with 
sympathy and regret. He scarcely glanced 
at the lonely figure in the field, for already, 
whilst Charity was speaking, he had drifted 
into reverie. The cadence of that sentence 
recilled his attention. Not the real sor- 
row of the woman so much as the sound of 
Charity’s voice touched his sensibilities. 
The emotion of the girl was more powerful 
to move him than the story itself, which in- 
deed he could not have correctly told. 
‘¢ And he was so good to her, too.’’ She 
was standing on the edge of the rock, and 
when he looked up there was at least a 
moisture in his eyes. Had she spoken ten 
words more he would have been in tears. 

What a heart this man has, thought 
Charity. She felt humiliated to remember 
that at first she had accused him of affecta- 
tion. 

He began to talk quickly and with grow- 
ing excitement. 

‘* Yes,’’ he sighed, ‘‘there is always a 
deep sorrow. But the griefs that are com- 
mon to humanity are understood of all 
mankind. Death comes, and people flock 
with flowers to hide the barren blackness of 
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the bier. Even strangers lay a cool, sweet 
leaf upon the wound, and soon there re- 
mains nothing but a scar, at last forgotten 
if it be not rudely touched. But who can 
minister to the unknown sorrows of the 
mind?”’ 

He paused, and looked away across the 
sea, 

‘* But surely ’’— she hesitated. His words 
moved her to compassion, they sounded so 
real, and she felt shy of seeming not to un- 
derstand. ‘Surely it is better to outlive an 
illusion. That is—well—one step towards 
truth. And to bury a hope is not despair. 
Other hopes spring up.”’ ' 

She stopped abruptly. He had fixed bis 
eyes upon her, and she was disconcerted. 
Her halting sentences could go no further. 

‘“‘T am glad I wandered this way. From 
the first moment I saw you at Poltimore’s I 
wanted to talk to you,’”’ he went on, speak- 
ing quite intimately, as if he had known 
her for years. ‘* The other people had been 
bothering me—making me read and that 
sort of thing. But I knew that you were 
sympathetic. And they had been saying 
you were so fond of poetry. Ah—have you 
read me?”’ 

Very little, she was forced to confess. 

“To you come here every day?”’ 

**O, no, only occasionally.” 

‘* Tomorrow?” 

‘*T never know beforehand. I must go. 
I see Miss Graham in the garden. She will 
want me,”’ 

‘*Come tomorrow,’’ he whispered, ‘and 
if you will permit me I should like to bring 
you my poor book. What there is of me is 
in: it,’? 

She thanked him heartily in her frank, 
girlish way. ‘‘I am quite sure it is beauti- 
ful,’ she said, and having hastily shaken 
hands she hurried down the bil). 

She came into the garden glowing with 
excitement and delight. Her imagination 
was on fire. She had talked of something 
deeper than the babble and trivialities of 
Babblemouth. 

Miss Graham was sitting in the bath- 
chair on the lawr. 

‘*Why, Charity, what a color you have, 
child! I feel the wind here. Push me down 
to the dropping ash. Where have you 
been? ”’ 

‘*In the wood; I met Mr. Prentice, and 
had quite a talk with him. Graham’s friend, 
you know—the poet.”’ 

Poet!” flashed out the shrewd little 
lady, with an impatient wave of the hand, 
‘‘That’s not a poet. I have seen him on 
the road several times, but to look at him 
once is quite enough. No, dear, I have met 
men of genius in years gone by. But there 
is nothing real about that person—except 
the affectation.” 

The giri’s face was out of sight behind 
the creases of the leather hocd, and her 
impulse to make quick reply passed un- 
observed of those keen gray eyes. She, tuo, 
had harbored a little prejudice, and she 
longed to contradict—to set this false im- 
pression right. But there were moments 
of rapid nervous perception, when Miss 
Graham could not brook even a difference 
of opinion. And she had spoken with 
such emphatic, clear decision. The moment 
passed, and Charity remained silent. And 
for the first time in her life she was not 
altogether frank with the woman whose 
tenderness had befriended her for more 
years than memory could look back. 


To be continued.) 
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A consciousness that the time had come 
for the beginning of separations from each 
other added to our feelings of tender regret 
upon leaving old England. Two of our 
number, Messrs.. Dexter and Whittemore, 
were to accompany us no farther, and as we 
brake bread together for the last time 
in the quaint banqueting-room of the 
Maid’s Head at Norwich an unwonted 
quiet fell upon our spirits. Dr. Rich- 
ardson, General Wheeler and others, in 
behalf of the party, thanked these two 
gentlemen for their efficient services, 
and each in reply adverted to the 
singular unity and good fellowship 
which had marked the trip from the 
outset. It is doubtful if an equal 
number of persons, most of whom were 
almost or quite strangers to each other 
when they embarked, ever traveled 
together more harmoniously. The 
speakers also took occasion to express 
the unanimous sentiment of appreci- 
ation felt by the party to The C mgre 
gationalist’s management, both for the 
first conception of The Pilgrimage idea 
and for the manner in which the elabo- 
rate plans had been successfully worked 
out. 

Devout recognition was made of the 
still more remarkable circumstance 
that not a single plan had miscarried, 
from illness or any other cause, and 
that each individual whose name ap- 
peared on the original membership list, 
printed a week before leaving America, 
was enabled to place his or her autograph 
on the register of the Old Meeting House 
in Norwich on this last day. Mr. Whitte 
more, in « deeply reverent and rarely grace- 
ful speech, disclaimed the idea of 
any real breaking up of a party 
having a purpose like ours, for the 
sacred shrines we had visited to- 
gether were a token of the eternal 
bond existing between Christian be- 
lievers. Verily there 


Are thipgs with which we never part; 
From clime to clime, o’er land and seas, 
We bear them witb us in our heart. 


An exceptionally smooth passage 
across the North Sea brought us, 
on the morning of July 3, to the 
mouth of the Maas, and as we sailed 
up the river all the picturesque 
features of the Dutch landscape 
were clearly outlined in the bright 
sunlight. What a fascinating pic- 
ture it is, especially when seen 
for the first time! Windmills that 
have flapped their unwieldly arms 
for centuries lazily revolve against 
the horizon, clumsy barges creep 
at a snail’s pace up and down the 
innumerable canals, peasants clatter 
along in wooden klompen, dogs drag 
the diminutive milk carts, women 
wear curious caps of snowy white. 
ness, pinned on with priceless heir- 
looms in the shape of gold spirals, 
all life moves leisurely and the 
hands on the dial of time seem to 
have been set back hundreds of years. 

Our party was re enforced at Harwich by 
several English friends, among them Dr. 
Mackennal and his daughter of Bowdon, 
Rev, E. J. Dukes of Bridgewater and Mr. 
Gevige Hardy of London, Dz. Mackennal; 
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Pilgrimage Letters. XI. 


The Week in Holland. 


as chairman of the English co operating 
committee, was largely influential in mak- 
ing our reception in Esgland such a suc- 
cess. Mindful that our chief aim was to 
retrace the footsteps of our exiled fathers, 
we first took a carriage drive around the 





JOHN ROBINSON HOUSE, LEIDEN. 


city, thence to Delfshaven, and saw in 
imagination that memorabe farewell so 
pathetically described by Bradford. He 
says: “Truly doleful was the sight of 
that sad and mour.ful parting: to see what 
sighs and sobs and prayers did sound 





ST. PETER’S CHURCH, LEIDEN, 


amongst them, what tears did gush from 
every eye and pithy speeches pierced each 
heart; that sundry of the Dutch strangers 
that stood on the quay as spectators could 
not refrain from tears.”’ 

Fourth of July was spent at The Hague, 
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where Li Hung Chang and his suite hap- 
pened to arrive at the same time, and for 
their accommodation we had to yield the 
quarters engaged for us at the best hotel. 
However, we had a fine opportunity to see 
the Celestial group and solaced ourselves 
with a few patriotic after-dinner 
speeches, ‘‘making a great deal of 
noise,’’ as Dr. Park wittily remarked, 
‘‘in the land of William the Silent.” 
Oa the Lord’s Day we tarried in Leiden, 
where the exiles found an asylum for 
eleven years. The significance of Puri- 
tan history again took on a new mean- 
ing as we worshiped in the great church 
of St. Peter, close by the house bearing 
a tablet with the inscription: ‘Oa this 
spot lived, taught and died John Rob- 
inson.”’ A hospital now occupies the 
site and in the afternoon we held a 
most impressive service in a bare little 
room in the lodge, climbing up the 
frightfully steep stairs which are acom- 
mon feature in Dutch architecture. 
The place was hot and crowded to 
excess, so that we stoed in a double 
row around the walls, there being no 
seats. But we came to worship and to 
thank God for his wonderful mercy, 
and the thought of all present naturally 
reverted to the time when Robinson 
here preached to his devoted followers. 
They must have looked upon the same 
huge church which towered over us, and 
we could easily imagine what sad forebod- 
ings filled their minds, for the loftiest faith 
never dreamed of the glorious development 
awaiting their cause. Dr. Mackennal made 
a thoughtful, earnest address, Dr. Robin- 
son, the worthy descendant of his pious an- 
cestor, led us in prayer, and the 
exercises closed by singing, 
My country, ’tis of thee. 

The old university, which Nie- 
bubr calls ‘‘the most memorable 
room of Europe in the history of 
learning,’’ was another interesting 
shrine that claimed our attention, 
and it was pleasant to fiad one of 
our own countrywomen, Miss 
Putnam of New York, a student 
there. She is a daughter of the 
well known publisher and enjoys 
the distinction of being the first 
American woman to be matricu- 
lated at a Dutch university. While 
our guest at luncheon she enter- 
tained us with a vivacious account 
of her life among this conservative, 
sturdy and intelligent people. 

In Amsterdam traces of the 
Separatist church are well-nigh 
obliterated, as its members abode 
there less than a _ twelvemonth. 
Bat through Dr. Brown’s fasci- 
nating book, Pilgrim Fathers of 
New England, we were enabled to 
form a mental picture of Francis 
Johnson, the first pastor, ‘a single 
young man and very studious,”’ 
who once ‘lived on ninepence a 
week and subsisted on boiled roots.’’ As- 
sociated with him as teacher was Henry 
Ainsworth, of whom Bradford said there 
is ‘‘not his better for the Hebrew tongue 
in the university nor scarce in Europe.’’ 
We also recalled a characteristic incident 
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in the life of the late Dr. Dexter during 
his last visit to that city. Confident that 
in the old Stadhuis he could find the miss- 
ing record of Governor Bradford’s mar- 
riage he interviewed the custodian, who 
politely informed him that Prof. de Hoop 
Scheffer and other eminent antiquarians 
had made exhaustive search for the names 
of English exiles with only indifferent 
success. Moreover, with’ a shrug of the 
shoulders, the official averred that such 
searches were ‘‘very dusty and disagree- 
able!’’ But a ten shilling piece modified 
his views on that point and the precious 
record was found, also the only known 
signature of Ainsworth. The custodian 
was amazed and exclaimed, ‘‘ H >w is it that 
you come hither 3,000 miles and in five 
minutes discover what our local students 
have all along searched for in vain?’’ Pro- 
fessor Scheffer was among the first to ex- 
press appreciation of the find and subse- 
quently sent Dr. Dexter 118 of these valu- 
able marriage records between the dates of 
1598 and 1617. 

During our stay in Holland excursions 
were made to Katwyk, six miles from Lei- 
den, where immense sand dunes pleasantly 
relieve the monotonous level of the coun- 
try, and where clumsy, square-prowed Dutch 
boats are drawn up on the beach, Beneath 
the shadow of their gayly painted hulls, and 
all along the sbore, one may see wonder- 
fully interesting types of peasant life in 
costumes that for antiquity and picturesque- 
ness far exceed those at the more aristo- 
cratic watering place of Scheveningen, near 
The Hague. The Isle of Marken in the 
Zayder Z:e and Alkmaar, the famous cheese 
market, which, on Fridays, presents a scene 
unparalleled elsewhere in Europe, were also 
visited by means of a specially chartered 
steamer. This method of travel through 
the caval is far and away more delightful 
than by rail and gives one a most satisfac- 
tory idea of the unique landscape of the 
Netherlands. Several hours were devoted 
to the superb art galleries in Amsterdam 
and The Hague, with their incomparable 
portraits by Rembrandt, tiny interiors, per- 
fect in every detail, by Gerard Dou, rollick, 
ing street scenes by Jan Steen and inimi- 
table faces by Frans Hals, of whom some 
one has said, ‘‘He could paint a laugh, a 
great, boisterous, ringing, roystering laugh- 
as no painter has given before or since.”’ 

From this point onward our paths radi- 
ated all over Europe to Germany, Italy, 
France, Austria, Norway and Sweden, and 
only twelve of the original pilgrims returned 
together to the New World. A retrospect 
of our forty days’ wanderings as an un- 
broken party, not through a wilderness 
but through a ‘land of pure delight,” will 
form the basis of next week’s letter. 

¥. ds D; 








The Gordon Missionary Training School 
in connection with the Clarendon Street 
Church, Boston, opens the first Wednesday in 
October. This institution is designed for the 
education of Christian workers in the home 
or foreign field, who, owing to age or other 
reasons, cannot pursue academic, collegiate or 
seminary courses. The instruction is mainly 
Biblical and practical, the effort being to cul- 
tivate a profound spiritual life, to impart a 
comprehensive and ready knowledge of the 
Scriptures and to afford constant and effective 
practice in Christian work. The course of 
study covers two years. The tuition is free. 
Among the instructors are Rev. Messrs. F. L. 
Chapell, J. M. Gray and J. A. McElwain, 
Prof. R. L. Perkins, Dr. Julia M. Plummer, 
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while for special lectures Rev. Messrs. A. S. 
Pierson and Robert Cameron have been se- 
cured. 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 
More Speeches. 

The speaking still goes cn. That on 
Thursday night in Carnegie Hall, by ex- 
President Harrison, was one of the best con- 
sidered and effective of the campaign, 80 
far, ranking for careful study, truthfulness, 
practical usefulness and calm, deep thought 
with those of speakers Reed and Cockran, 
and with the letters of Mr. McKinley and 
ex- Minister Phelps. The disappointed were 
many, the applicants for tickets being fully 
ten times the number of seats, but the en- 
thusiasm of the fortunate hearers could not 
be restrained even by wise and witty chair- 
man Dspew. When Mr. Harrison ended 
calls of the audience compelled afew words, 
and they were telling words, from President 
Hill of Rochester University, Mr. Hanna, 
Mr. Wanamaker and Mr. Lauterbach. Then, 
at last, the happy, hopeful crowd went 
slowly out. One of tho best features of 
this campaiga of education is the amount 
of literature of permanent value on financial 
matters, which will be read by intelligent 
people of all parties, but which—more’s 
the pity—will never reach the unreading, 
unthinking masses. Another joyful meeting 
was that of the New Jersey Rapublicans at 
Trenton on Thursday, when ex Governor 
Griggs made an address unanswerab'y de- 
fending the sound money position. 

A Good and Useful Life Ended. 

Rev. Dr. John M. Stevenson, whose fourty- 
two years’ connection with the American 
Tract Society made him widely known 
throughout the land, and whose genial, 
charitable, fraternal spirit won for him the 
friendly regard of ministers and laymen of 
every evangelic name, died at his New Jer- 
sey home Aug. 22, aged eighty-four years. 
Graduating at Jefferson College, his theo- 
logical training was received partly in Lane 
Seminary, under Dr. Lyman Beecher. As 
pastor, teacher and secretary he earned a 
good report among good men, and will be 
long remembered for his sterling Christian 
virtues and winning personal qualities. 
Another Honored. 

Another veteran minister, still living and 
working, however, to complete his honor- 
able record, is Rev. Job Bass, now eighty 
years of age, well known hereabouts as for 
thirty years the faithful chaplain of the 
King’s County penitentiary, Brooklyn. 
After useful city missionary service, army 
and navy chaplaincy, etc., he began his 
work in the prison, which he has continued 
until now, ministering to both the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of the prisoners and 
their dependent families, with special care 
to procure honest work for the convicts on 
their release. The history of his experience 
with convicts of all nations and every grade 
of culture—many of the Federal prisoners 
being men of education and social refine- 
ment—would make a most interesting vol 
ume. The thirtieth anniversary of Mr. 
Bass’s prison work was commemorated last 
week at the prison, when a purse of $1,000 
was presented to the veteran by friends as 
a token of their appreciation and esteem. 

A Summer Revival. 

This too rare experience has rewarded 
the faithful labors of Pastor Arrighi and his 
helpers in the Italian Evangelical Mission, 
holding Sunday afternoon services in the 
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Broome Street Tabernacle of the City Mis- 
sion and Tract Society. The Italians can 
have the use of the tabernacle only in the 
afternoons at four o’clock. At that hour, in 
the unprecedented heat of this summer, the 
attendants must have found it easy to be- 
lieve that they were still under the scorch- 
ing sun of southern Italy. Yet the audience- 
room has been well filled and sometimes 
crowded with eager hearers, many of them 
anxiously inquiring after the way of life, 
and on the first Sunday in August seventeen 
well accredited converts were added to the 
church, A lady has offered to give $10,000 
toward a greatly needed house of worship 
for these people, and friends of the enter- 
prise are seeking for enough to begin build- 
ing. 

An East Side Vision. 

Many thousand New Yorkers never saw 
a large portion of the city between the 
east side of the Bowery and the river. If 
they ever do they will know far more of the 
need and the danger of that section than 
they ever dreamed of. A walk through the 
district will fill one who ever went before 
with gratitude to Colonel Waring for put- 
ting and keeping the streets in a sanitary 
condition heretofore unknown. But neither 
he nor the police can hope to revolutionize 
the fixed habits of the residents—Ruassian, 
Polish, Hungarian, Austrian, with a smaller 
sprinkling of south of Europe Jews, who 
make the sidewalks, and often a good share of 
the street, their places of business, in which 
they prey upon each other to their heart’s 
content. It is hard to press one’s way 
through the dense mass of unsavory men, 
women, children, decaying fruit and foul 
matters sold as food and clothing. It will be 
a priz2d relief if at the further end of his trip 
he may duplicate this unexpected experience 
of a recent visitor. Upon a truck by the 
sidewalk sat alone a lovely girl of perhaps 
three and a half years, clad in pure clean 
robes of white, pink and blue. Her fair 
hair fell in ringlets around her neck, her 
eyes were intensely blue, 


Blue, blue, as if the heaven let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 


In a foreign tongue she was singing to her 
doll, blonde like herself, and no parlor in 
F.fth Avenue could show a fairer vision— 
still fairer for the contrast with the sordid 
beings in childhood’s shapso just left behind. 
No one could help speaking to the little 
beauty and the speaker’s tones were of the 
gentlest, but scarcely was the first word 
uttered when, with a look of intensest fear, 
the little creature sprang from her seat, 
darted across the sidewalk and was half- 
way up the stairs of her home before the 
eye could fairly follow her. Evidently the 
child of loving parents, she had, no doubt, 
been permitted to hear from other children 
the street stories of the ‘ patter-rollers,”’ 
dreadful beings in man’s shape whom they 
imagine to be ever prowling around to cap- 
ture and make prisoners of little ones like 
this vision of childish beauty, the remem- 
brance of which will remain when matters 
of more solid moment will have passed 
away. HUNTINGTON. 
—_— 


The Turkish Government has notified its 
legation in Washington that ‘the access of 
the empire is expressly forbidden to the Jew- 
ish emigrants,’ which we suppose means that 
Russian Jews returning from America must 
not hope to find a refuge in Turkey. In spite 
of this prohibition the number of immigrant 
Jews in Jerusalem and Palestine continues to 
increase. 
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The Financial Issue in the Present Campaign. 


Certain Complaints and Criticisms. 


In order that both sides may have a hearing, we have brought together these letters from readers who disagree with our position 


on the financial question in the present campaign. 


Our own view of the matter we have stated at length on the editorial page. The 


only justification for devoting so much space in current issues to this subject lies in the fact that we consider the main question 
at issue not a political one but one touching the honor and morality of the nation, and one which has already largely changed party 
relations and thus ceased to be a partisan question. 


UNREST AND SILVER. 


In The Congregationalist of July 23 Rev. W. 
G. Puddefoot gives Some of the Causes of the 
Present Unrest. He says: “If some great 
mind could show how the millions of needy 
in the world could get, in an honest way, some 
of the great surplus it would hasten the mil- 
lennium.” That is just what some of the 
** millions,’ West, South and East, to whom 
he refers in the latter part of the article, are 
trying to do for this country and for the 
world. There is reason for sympathy, not 
only with the ‘‘ poor farmer of our great prai- 
ries,’ but also with the mechanic out of em- 
ploy, the laborer standing idle on the street 
corner ‘‘ because no man hath hired him,” and 
the business mau whose brain reels as he sees 
the accumulation of years slipping away from 
him or swallowed up in the failure of what he 
supposed to be his best investment. It is this 
all round and long continued depression 
which proves that something is wrong. It 
also emphasizes the necessity cf doing some- 
thing to right the wrong in order to “‘ hasten 
the millennium.” 

Mr. Puddefoot states very fairly ‘‘ some 
causes ’’ which have combined to produce this 
‘unrest’ and which demand adjustment, but 
bas he stated the most potent cause? The bi- 
metallist claims that the fall in the prices of 
productions and of properties, and as well 
that the failure of labor to find employment, 
is due almost entirely to the demonetization 
of silver in our own and other countries in 
1873. It is claimed, moreover, that such de- 
crease is the legitimate result of the contrac- 
tion of the primary money of the world, and 
that it has been about the same in produc- 
tions and properties as in silver, so that sil- 
ver has been reduced to a commodity and is 
in circulation only as token mopey. 

Of course it becomes one answering Mr. 
Puddefoot to be very modest in writing about 
silver, for in his wisdom he has said that East 
and West, ‘‘ There is profound ignorance on 
the silver question on the part of millions of 
misguided men.’’ Some of these ignorant, 
misguided men have read the statement made 
by Hon. James G. Blaine in 1878: ‘If, as the 
most reliable statistics affirm, there are nearly 
$7,000,000,000 of coin or bullion in the world, 
very equally divided between gold and silver, 
it is impossible to strike silver out of exist- 
ence a8 money without results which will 
prove distressing to millions and utterly dis- 
astrous to thousands.” This is a very accu- 
rate statement of what has actually taken place 
since silver was stricken out as primary 
money in 1873. Was Mr. Blaine an ignorant, 
misguided man? Prof. F. A. Walker of New 
Haven said only last April: ‘‘ The demoneti- 
zation of silver, in the first instance, was a 
disastrous measure, and every step since 
taken in that direction has brought fresh 
evils.”” Is Professor Walker an ignorant, 
misguided man? But these are the very re- 
sults that silver men ascribe to the acts of 
1873. 

Again, Mr. Paddefoot says, ‘The cry for 
free silver is with millions an honest de- 
lusion.’’ Will he please tell who in all the 
West or South cries for ‘free silver” in the 
sense he uses the words? His answer is, 
‘* There cannot be free silver any more than free 
gold,” and he adds, ‘‘ There is only one really 
free thing on earth, and that is air.’’ Either 
Mr. Puddefoot must know that the cry for 
free silver is, not that it be made free, as the 
airis free, but that it have free access to the 
mints, free in this sense just as gold is free, 





and in no other sense; or the conclusion must 
be, as he states in another line, that ‘‘ This 
state of confusion is not confined to the poor 
farmer or laborer, but ministers, above all 
others, seem to be as deluded as any.” He 
does not specifically include ministers among 
the millions of the ignorant, but what is the 
fair inference when he says, ‘‘ It seems to me 
little short of a crime for the Secretary of the 
Treasury to begin coining silver at the rate of 
$3,000,000 a month while there are hundreds 
of millions already in the mint that cannot be 
got into circulation ’’? Will he have the good- 
ness to name the mints containing these mil- 
lions and state how much is in each? Is it 
not true that for all silver held by the Gov- 
ernment silver certificates or treasury notes 
have been issued, so that it is all practically 
in circulation, unless it be the seigniorage not 
yet coined? If there is a demand for this sil- 
ver, wherein is the crime of coining it? 

Mr. Puddefoot is surprised that ‘‘ an other- 
wise wide-awake people could be made to be- 
lieve that in a room in England two or three 
men could buy up the United States Senate.” 
So are many others, and no less surprised that 
Henry Clews of New York in a financial re- 
view, dated May 24, 1896, and sent out from 
Wall Street the same evening to the press of 
the country, should state, and no denial of his 
claim has been seen nor heard of by the writer, 
that ‘‘ Wall Street has learned to believe that 
there are greater potencies than party plat- 
forms ”’; that “‘ there are situations and events 
which can easily coerce and convert the most 
reckless legislators into willing servants ”’; 
that ‘‘the near prospect of the authorization 
of free coinage would evoke in Wall Street 
conditions that no Congress has ever dared to 
disregard.”” Who is not surprised at such 
claims? Can it be that at the prospect of se- 
curing free coinage, that which the Republi- 
can party pledges itself to promo‘e by inter- 
national agreement, and that which all other 
parties are pledged to secure, Wall Street 
would evoke conditions that ‘‘no Congress 
has ever dared to disregard.’’ Is this a gov- 
ernment “of the people, by the people and 
for the people,’ or a government of the 
people, by Wall Street and for Wall Street? 

Mr. Puddefoot also thinks men ought to 
“know that to go to the United States mint 
with less than ten dollars in silver and bring 
away over eighteen dollars in coinis to rob the 
Government of over eight dollars.” Is not 
this a false assumption? How is the Govern- 
ment being robbed when it only weighs and 
stamps the silver brought and the owner carries 
away just what he brought and no more? Is 
not the assumption false in another respect? 
When silver was demonetized in 1873 it was 
at a premium compared with gold of over two 
percent. From 1831 to 1873 it varied but lit- 
tle, and the variation in the relative amount 
produced caused no appreciable variation in 
the relative market value of the two met- 
als. For seventy years prior to 1873, a period 
during which there was great variation in the 
relative production of the two metals, France 
was able to maintain the parity of gold and 
silver on a basis of 154 (15.62) to one, without 
interfering ‘‘ with the use of the coined gold 
and silver as primary money.”’ Is, therefore, 
any one justified in assuming that if silver is 
again given free access to the mint it will not 
recover its commercial value of sixteen to one 
as compared with gold? 

The readers of The Congregationalist, West 
South and, no doubt, East, are studying this 
silver question much more than Mr. Pudde- 


foot seems to think. We have not all of us 
decided the whole question, but the time is 
not distant, when by our vote, we must ex- 
press our best judgment and abide the result, 
Till then we are seeking more light. A de- 
cision in favor of a gold stand. rd is not has- 
tened by charging the ‘‘ millions” who are 
agitating this question as being “ deluded, ig- 
norant, misguided, dishonest men, and will- 
ing, even, to rob the Government.” 
CHARLES A. J. MARSH. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


_ = 


THE FARMERS’ BURDENS AND GRIEV- 
ANOES. 


To read some of the current editorials and 
speeches and, alas, some of the sermons, ore 
might suppose that a good share of the people 
South and West, with a fairsprinkling fromthe 
East, had actually gone crazy over the situa- 
tion, and had become either “ fools,”’ ‘‘ idiots ”” 
or ‘‘ villains.”” Now do these eminently re- 
spectable men, who so thoroughly pity the 
ignorance of those who do not agree with 
them, and who scatter their epithets with 
great profusion, imagine that a hard-handed 
Western farmer, who has been thinking and 
reading carefully uponthissubject during more 
than one long year, is going to be convinced 
merely by a choice collection of epithets and 
the fullest assumption of superior knowledge? 

And then, what if the farmer of the West 
and the miner of the mountain actually has 
the hardihood to ‘deny the soft impeach- 
ment”? What if they proclaim their desire 
to listen to argument and declare that it is 
because they have read so much and thcught 
so much that they believe so thoroughly? I 
shall, inan hour from my present writing, go 
to the post office. I shall pass little knots of 
men who are discussing the “‘ money question ” 
with quiet eagerness. If you stop and listen 
you will find that there is hardly a phase of 
the matter which has escaped their considera- 
tion. The history of United States coinage is 
familiar. The international phases do not 
escape them, the amount of precious metals 
in the world they can give you. The sooner 
the men who suppose that there is only one 
side of this question disabuse themselves of 
the opinion, the better it will be for the coun- 
try. Ican take the readers of The Congrega- 
tionalist to farmers’ clubs that have been read- 
ing and discussing these questions for a long 
time. I can introduce them to plain men 
who have anticipated all the arguments which 
I have yet seen or read upon the matter. 
These plain men can tell more, I honestly be- 
lieve, about the bistory of coinage laws than 
many a banker who smiles upon their igno- 
rance. They. know more about the value of 
mortgages, the methods of international ex- 
change, the relation of supply to demand, 
than some ministers who feel it their duty to 
protest against the ‘‘ great crime” proposed. 

These men have been compelled to study 
the matter from the side of personal burdens. 
I talked about '‘money”’ and “ mortgages ”’ 
and ‘currency ” with a man yesterday who 
said that he had to count every cent for fear 
he should pretty soon not have enough to eat. 
Some of these men are living on farms which 
cannot be sold for their mortgage value. They 
bought the farm when wheat was worth @ 
dollar a bushel. The farm has shrunk ip 
value. The wheat has shrunk. Is there an 
essential wrong in asking why the mortgage 
has not shrunk? Is it “ besotted ignorance ” 
to ask why the money which was received is 
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not good enough to pay? Is it an ‘‘ idiot” at 
one end of the transaction who wants to know 
why it is not as fair to say money has in- 
creased in value as that wheat has decreased 
in value, when every book on political econ- 
omy which was ever written is teaching the 
armer that gold is a commodity possessed of 
exchangeable value just as much as a potato 
or a peck of beans? 

No, friends, in your comfortable homes, you 
must answer the farmer’s questions if you 
want to remove him from the charge of 
idiocy. You must tell him how it happens 
that thirty years ago seventy-five per cent. 
of the country’s wealth was in the hands 
of the country and now that seventy five per 
cent. is in the city. You must tell the opera- 
tive in the factory near me how it has come 
about that 8,000 families own ninety per cent. 
of the wealth of the land, an average of $7,500,- 
000, and fifty-two per cent. of the people own 
only three per cent. of the wealth. You must 
give him good reason, too, if you think this 
is a desirable state of things. If you blame 
him for thinking an income tax is such an 
awful transgression of the moral law you will 
be very likely to fiad him asking you what 
honesty there is in tne conduct of his neigh- 
bor, who has millions invested in untaxable 
bonds from which he derives an assured in- 
come, while his little house and garden is 
taxed till his assessment would almost make 
him a millionaire and his neighbor a poor 
man. Is it a good thing that the country pop- 
ulation is rapidly passing into a tenant con- 
dition, till now in twenty-two States thirty- 
two per cent. of the farm families and sixty- 
two per cent. of the home families are tenants ? 
Quite likely your farmer critic may ask you 
for a reason why the little State of Rhode 
Island grew in wealth during the last decade 
$41,000,000, more than the four States of IIli- 
nois, Indiana, South Carolina and Mississippi, 
or how it came about that the State of Massa- 
chusetts gained as much during that time, 
into three millions, as the five great Western 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and 
Missouri, or why the State of New York 
gained $29,000,000 more than the nine States 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Kansas and Nebraska. 
And while you are considering these ques- 
tions, perhaps he will suggest that you tell 
lim how to pay a mortgage made when prod- 
uce was forty per cent. higher than now, and 
the constant tendency to lower instead of 
higher prices, and whether it may not be 
possible that gold has “‘ appreciated in value”’ 
as well as silver lowered, or whether it is so 
very certain that a man is an “idiot” for 
continuing to believe what the platform of 
all political parties of the nation have advo- 
cated until this year. 

Please remember that the questions which 
these men are asking are among the very 
highest which a nation can consider, that 
they have learned how other republics in 
older days went to pieces before such ques- 
tions, and that when the process of transfer- 
ring property from the many had gone on a 
little farther than it has already gone in our 
own country the republic went down to its 
grave. Will not the good friends in comfort- 
able circumstances, who rejoice in an assured 
income which now gives them a good many 
more pounds of butter and cheese and pota- 
toes and bread than when the income began, 
think occasionally of those to whom all this 
sort of thing is reversed, the same laws and 
conditions which have made them easy hav- 
ing made the vast majority uneasy, the same 
process which by its working has brought 
comfort to a few having brought discourage- 
ment to the many? And, once more, when 
tempted to think all the discontented are 
knaves, will they not also remember that the 
farmers and miners of the West are in sight 
of schoolhouses, that there is no part of the 
land which is richer in tbe fruits of the school- 
house, and these “‘ anarchists” and “ idiots” 
are many of them sons of the Pilgrims, and 
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who, because they are of that sturdy stock, 
propose not to bea frightened by a name or re- 
frain from a conscientious vote because the 
name upon the vote is not approved by the 
more favored classes in the nation? 

St. Johns, Mich. H. E. Butter 


- _ —————— 


NOT A QUESTION OF REPUDIATION. 


I enter an earnest protest against the tone 
of the editorial in The Congregationalist, July 
16, entitled The National Peril. The whole 
tenor of the article seems to me unfortunate, 
but the words to which I wish to call atten- 
tion are these: ‘The issue now is whether 
our national obligations to foreign and na- 
tive creditors are to be repudiated.”” My 
objsction to that statement is that it is calcu- 
lated to mislead. I do not think for a mo- 
ment that that was the design of the writer, 
but believe that that will be the effect of his 
statement. It gives a wrong impression of 
what was done at Chicago. 

What are the facts? The Democratic con- 
vention at Chicago declares for the free coinage 
of gold and silver at the ratio of sixteev to 
one, and demands that each be equally a legal 
tender for all debts, public and private. Now 
I submit that that does not contemplate re- 
pudiation, that it does not necessarily lead 
to it if adopted, and that it is at least an 
op2n question whether it would lead to the 
payment of our obligations in what might 
be justly termed a depreciated coin. What is 
repudiation? The refusal to meet one’s ob- 
ligations fairly and squarely. Take those ob- 
ligations which call in the contract for coin 
(for those in which the contract specifies gold 
must be left out of the discussion), is it a vio- 
lation of obligation to elect the coin in which 
we will pay them? You say that gold was 
the legal tender coin when these debts were 
contracted, hence we wrong our creditors if 
we do not pay in that metal. But previous 
to 1873 silver was also legal tender. Was 
there any implied promise to these creditors 
which would forbid our Government to return 
to silver whenever it should so elect? Was 
not this a risk which they themselves must 
take? If not, then the Government has de- 
barred itself from ever returniog to bimetal- 
lism so long as it remains a debtor without 
firat obtaining the consent of every single 
creditor, and the proposal of the Republican 
platform to secure bimetallism simply by in- 
ternational consent is a dishonest proposal, 
looking in the direction of repudiation. 

When silver was demonetized twenty-three 
years ago it was ata premium. Remove the 
legal disabilities by which it has been handi- 
capped and in due time it will recover its 
former place. But not so, you cry, lest we in- 
flict a wrong upon our creditors. But this 
crippling of the white metal has already in- 
flicted a wrong of twenty-three years’ duration 
upon our debtor class, which is not only much 
larger in numbers but also much weaker in 
resources, and therefore much less able to 
support the burden. Do their wrongs and 
woes excite no remorse? Shall we perpetn- 
ate a palpable wrong, pressing with remorse- 
less force upon millions, for fear we may pos- 
sibly do an injustice to somebody else? Why 
this over-solicitude for creditors and this 
under-solicitude for debtors? Are we not 
especially warned to deliver the poor and 
needy when he crieth? 

Thousands upon thousands who are advo- 
cating free silver believe to the bottom of 
their hearts that they are laboring to undoa 
great wrong. They are as honest and intelli- 
gent people, both leaders and followers, as 
are to be found anywhere. I ought to know 
something about them, for I have lived among 
them all my life, in Iowa, Nebraska, Colo- 
rado, and now in California. I was brought 
up a Republican, but for many years have 
voted in the main the Prohibition ticket. But 
I have come to have a very deep sympatby for 
my struggling fellow-countrymen, sinking 
deeper and more h’pelessly into debt every 
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year. Itis not repudiation that prompts them 
to seek relief by the restoration of silver. It 
is that they may avail themselves of the as- 
sistance of that form of money of which they 
feel themselves wrongfully deprived and 
without the aid of which they know not where 
to look for relief If you can convince these 
people that they are mistaken, and that the 
legitimate outcome of their efforts will be re- 
pudiation, they are ready to listen to reason; 
but why begin by charging with repudiation 
those who are struggling for life while smart- 
ing under a sense of a great injustice? 
San Miguel, Cal. T. We De Ins 


a — 


SILVERITES MISREPRESENTED. 


Mr. Puddefoot’s article in The Congrega- 
tionalist, July 23, misrepresented the advo- 
cates of the free coinage of silver, whether 
ignorantly or willfully it matters little. The 
man who charges the advocates of the free 
coinage of silver with a purpose to take to the 
mint less than ten dollars’ worth of silver and 
carry away eighteen dollars in coin is simply 
slandering. Again, in the issue of July 30, 
uoder Current History, speaking of the na- 
tional silver party, the writer says, ‘‘ Being 
composed chiefly of Western men, formerly 
Republicans, who have left that party because 
of its refusal to substitute silver for gold as 
the standard of value,” etc. Of course the 
writer knows that the Republican party has 
never been asked to “ substitute silver for 
gold as a standard of value” and that no 
party in the country advocates any such 
thing. What these men demand is the re- 
monetization of silver and a double standard 
of gold and silver. This was the money of 
our fathers, the money of the Constitution. 
Talk about free coinage of silver or bimetal- 
lism as a “‘departure’’! Is The Congrega- 
tionalist aware that in the history of our 
country such a thing was never before known 
as a political platform declaring for a single 
gold standard until the Republican party so 
declared in St. Louis in June last? 

Again, under The Gold Reserve on the 
same page itis said: ‘‘ Thanks to the resolution 
and wisdom of bank officials, .. . who have 
deposited about $15,000,000 in gold in the sub- 
treasuries in exchange for legal tenders,” etc. 
Iadeed! And so another bond issue is averted ? 
Yes, and wherefore? A political trick. Why 
did not the magnanimous “ hank officials” 
make manifest their ‘* resolution and wisdom ”’ 
at an earlier day and avert the last issue of 
bonds? Why did they not avert the first 
issue? To some of Mr. Paddefoot’s “ de- 
luded ” brethren it occurs that Mr. McKinley 
had not then been nominated and put upon a 
platform declaring for gold. And so these 
‘bank officials’’ let the country slide, gold 
reserve and all. But to allow another issue 
of bonds now, on the eve of election, would 
smash to flinders the platform under McKin- 
ley’s feet. Hence the ‘resolution and wis- 
dom ”’ of these ‘‘ bank officials ”’ is that it will 
not do to milk the cow too often. They will 
milk only night and morning, and instead of 
milking at noon give her some meal—to in- 
crease the next milking! Will the “‘ bank of- 
ficiais’’ stand by the gold reserve after 
election ? 

Castleton, Vt. WARREN L, Noyes. 


—_ 


Peculiar advantages are offered to Amer- 
ican girls and young women in the Parisian 
H{ome School, to be opened in Paris, Oct. 1, 
under the direction of Dr. W. L. Montague, 
formerly professor of French, Italian and 
Spanish in Amherst College. French will be 
the language of the family and the best op- 
portunities will be afforded for the acquisition 
of modern languages, music and art, with 
preparation for American colleges if desired. 
The school will be in no sense denominational 
but religious instruction for the purpose of 
developing a reverent spirit and a practical 
Christian character will be a part of the 


c ure. 
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The Home 
WAITING. 


Serene I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind, or tide, or sea; 

I rave no more ’gainst time or fate, 
For, lo! my own shall come to me. 


I stay my haste, I make delays, 
For what avails this eager pace? 
I stand amid the eternal ways, 
And what is mine shall know my face. 


Asleep, awake, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are seeking me; 
No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 


What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years; 
My heart shall reap where it has sown, 
And garner up its fruit of tears. 


The waters know their own, and draw 
The brook that springs in yonder hight; 
So flows the good witb equal law 
Unto the soul of pure delight. 


The stars come nightly to the sky; 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 
Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 
—John Burroughs. 


—_ - 
In these days of robbery and murder it is 
cheering to have our attention called to an 


instance in which man’s better nature over- . 


comes his worst in response to the direct 
appeal of helplessness. One evening a 
woman was walking from one of our sub- 
urbs to another, and on account of the gath- 
ering dusk very imprudently chose the rail- 
road track as a shorter path. She had not 
gone far when she met a man whose appear- 
ance w.s, to say the least, most unprepos- 
sessing. After passing her he waited a few 
moments, then turned and followed her, 
easily regaining the distance between them. 
When the thoroughly alarmed woman could 
no longer doubt that he intended to over- 
take her, she summoned her self control 
and, waiting till he reached her side, said, 
‘*T see we are going the same way, and as [ 
am timid and it is growing dark perhaps 
you will let me walk with you.” After an 
instant of surprised hesitation the man re- 
plied, ‘‘ Why yes, ma’am, of course.’’ So 
the two walked on together, the woman 
eagerly keeping up a conversation on any 
possible taeme till the town was entered. 
Then she thanked her companion for his 
kindness, and said he need not trouble to go 
further as she was no longer afraid. He in- 
sisted, however, on seeing that she reached 
her very door in safety. While it is certain 
that this woman will never again choose a 
path thatinvites so many dangers, it is also 
true that she has a new confidence in hu- 
man nature. We wish we might believe 
the response to appeal would always be as 
ready, but we do feel sure that in many 
cases a confident assumption of good intent 
will call such good into existence, or at 
least prevent the working of evil. 


There seems to be a prevalent idea that 
the entrance of women into business and 
industrial pursuits is crowding out the 
men, and thereby creating social conditions 
which are fraught with peril. On the con- 
trary, as pointed out by Hon. Carrol D, 
Wright in Our Day, the last decade shows a 
decrease of women and children engaged in 
manufacturing and mechanical industries 
and an iucrease of male laborers. The 
marked change for the better in respect to 
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children is the outcome of wholesome agita- 
tion ending in wise legislation that restricts 
the employment of boys and girls under ten 
years of age. One has only to read the an- 
nals of factory life half a century ago to 
realize the improved public sentiment of to- 
day. No longer does Mrs, Browning need to 
utter the pathetic cry of the little children: 
For, all day, we drag our burdens tiring 
Through the coal-dark underground, 


Or, all day, we drive the wheels of iron 
In the factories, round and round. 


If you have been away this summer, 
whether for a week or for an entire season, 
how does the home appear to you on re- 
turning? Does the routine of daily duties 
seem less irksome, or do you resume them 
with increased discontent? Do the house 
and furniture look shabby in comparison 
with finer appointments elsewhere, or have 
even the homeliest articles gained a new 
value and beauty in your eyes? We can 
often test the benefit of a vacation by the 
emotions that are awakened when we slip 
back into the old niche. B'essed are those 
who return from their wanderings in the 
spirit of a friend who writes: ‘‘ After my 
long absence home is very sweet. Its dear 
seclusion, the conscious remoteness from 
the world, its innumerable ties, whether of 
joy or sorrow, and the familiar voices audi- 
ble or inaudible all make me deeply thank- 
ful to be here once more. With my own 
church near by and the close folding of the 
world unseen of which all this unspeakable 
summer beauty is the outward sign I do 
not see how anything more could be asked.”’ 





IN RIP VAN WINKLEDOM. 


BY LOUISE MANNING HODGKINS. 





On the opposite side of the clove from 
the famous Kaaterskill Falls in the Catskills 
lie, or rather are perched one above the 
other in rocky ledges, Sunset, Twilight and 
Santa Cruz Parks, Long the haunt of po- 
ets, artists, naturalists and sportsmen, it is 
only within a decide that by the building 
of good roads, the clearing of forests, the 
erection of comfortable cottages and luxu- 
rious hotels, that the pilgrim feet of the 
summer sojourner have found rest in this 
American Clovelly. Like that unique West 
England town, immortalized by Kingsley in 
Westward Ho and Dickens in Steepways, 
the parks, practically one, opening into 
each other merely by rustic gateways, are a 
mountain village built into every available 
cleft and cranny, 2,000 feet above sea level. 
As in its English prototype one may climb 
three flights of stairs to look out from one’s 
back window on a level, or up to towering 
hights whence other eyes from nobler dis- 
tances yet look down. 

As yet every spot elected for a nesting 
place by its owner seems a special] soign of 
vantage and the tenth commandment, as 
far as locality is concerned, is an unviolated 
law with the residents of the Catskill Moun- 
tain Parks. Most sites command a view of 
the well-known Kaaterskill clove, through 
whose lengthening loveliness one sees the 
valley of the Hudson, starred with twink- 


ling villages, the river winding like a silver | 


ribbon between, and beyond the blue Berk- 
shire hills, nearly seventy miles away, lim- 
iting the farther horizon. 

Several years ago the writer spent a 
charming summer vacation at Nordeney, a 
sea girt pleasuring island in the North Sea, 
A chief attraction to this point of high lati- 
tudes was that the art of living was raised 
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to the nth power through the arrangement 
of a central clubhouse, surrounded by 
small lodging cottages. In the former 
meals were taken socially together; in the 
latter one lived at any degree of sociability 
desired. The hive life, the press of noth- 
ings, so inimical to rest and true recreation, 
are similarly avoided at the parks, where a 
variety of artistically furnished clubhouses, 
decorated in exquisite harmony of color, 
gather, for social interchange of thought, 
for the necessity of meals, for lectures, mu- 
sicals or religious services, the residents of 
perhaps a dozen cottages, each clubhouse 
‘etaining only a score or more in its own 
dormitories, 

It was the well-known Twilight Club of 
New York City that discovered the general 
resources of the head of the clove, opened 
its delights to the tourist and gave it its 
own beautifulname. Hither have come, for 
the most part, seekers after tranquillity, 
whose ideas of mortal pleasure are not 
bounded by morning games of whist or late 
evening hops. Among them, in the later 
seasons, have been Frank RK. Stockton, the 
novelist, Olive Thorne Miller, the ornitholo- 
gist, Joho Burroughs, the naturalist, him- 
self a native of a neighboring Catskill vil- 
lage, Mary A. Lathbury, artist and poet, 
Emily Muntingdon Miller, Bishop Satterlee 
of the Episcopal Church and his artist- 
nephew, Walter Satterlee, Lyman Abbott, 
Bishops Foss and Andrews of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Mrs. J. F. Willing of 
evangelistic fame, Lady Henry Somerset 
and Frances E. Willard. 

The cottage of the eminent temperance 
specialist, happily named Eagle’s Nest, isa 
veritable eyrie commanding a view worthy 
that lofty and soaring spirit. It will be re- 
called that this summer home, with its 
furnishings, was the gift of American 
friends five years ago. I remember oace 
in London, weary of city sights and sounds, 
I asked a busy London editor, ‘‘ Where is 
the quietest spot in England?’’ ‘* At Lynde- 
hurst in New Forest,’”’ was the prompt re- 
ply. To Lyndehurst I wended my way. 
Straying into the little country church one 
afternoon, I viewed with spell-bound de- 
light the chancel picture of the late Sir 
Frederick Leighton, ‘‘ Five of them were 
wise and five were foolish,’? whose photo- 
graphic reproduction is included in all fine 
art collections. A lighter surprise, but 
akin to it, awaited me in visiting Miss Wil- 
lard’s cottage in Twilight Park, in the ex- 
quisite mantelpiece painting of Miss Lath- 
bury, with its praising ideal angel forms 
above the motto, ‘‘ Fire and heat, bless ye 
the Lord!’’ Both parlor and study of 
Eagle’s Nest form an autograph album of 
Miss Willard’s friends, ‘‘ writ large,’’ in the 
furniture, pictures and bric-a-brac with 
which they have adorned its interior. One 
wonders how the owner can ever be charmed 
away from so captivating a summer home 
and so pacific an outlook. 

The artist finds here subjects for a hun- 
dred studies to be worked up on winter 


‘canvas, the ornithologist studies his Bur- 


roughs books with peculiar delight in this 
region, recalling that it was here the fa- 
mous master of bird-lore began his studies. 
Although August is called the dumb month 
of bird-folk, it is still the busy month, and 
juncos, blue-backed and the exquisite 
myrtle warblers, vireos, titmice and winter 
wrens make a flutter of wings in every 
clump of bushes or along any moist brook- 
way. 
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Every variety of tree furnishes every va- 
riety of woodpecker. I noted yesterday 
an odd reproduction of Dignity and Impu- 
dence a bird Landseer would have delighted 
in. A large hairy woodpecker had found 
a particularly appetizing bug ‘‘ spread” 
under a bit of bark; along came a tiny, 
ruby-throated humming-bird, and making a 
bo!d surmise that here was good picking 
and pecking, with his needle-pointed bill 
soon drove the rightful possessor of the 
feast off the premises. Having devoured 
‘that portion he found his Goliath a second 
and even a third time, thrice winning the 
field. 

The botanist finds here the flowers she 
has missed for a decade of summers, I 
found a friend the other day making a 
study of seeds and fruits of the earlier 
spring and summer flowers. Even amid 
the golden-rod and purple asters, the bright 
scarlet berries of the painted trillium, the 
pendulous rubies of the twisted stalk, the 
corals of the hobble bush, the lapis lazuli of 
the blue cohosh or the darker-hued clin- 
tonia, the clustered pearls of the baneberry 
or the emeralds of the mountain laurel lose 
nothing in comparison for hight of tone or 
glory of coloring. Among these gorgeous 
tints rises here and there the rigid, spectral 
stem of the Indian pipe, a pipe symbolic of 
the peace of the dead, rather than of the 
joy of the living. 

This is the time, too, to study seed life in 
its idea of perpetuation. Seeds with wings 
to fly, like those of the rock maple, with 
prongs to pierce, like the coreopsis, with 
burrs to stick, like the common burdock, 
with balloons to soar, asin the oakesia, with 
sails to spread, as in the linden, are borne 
on every breeze that blows. 

They who hasten home from many a 
mountain fastness or light and lovely shore 
in the coming weeks will doubtless bring 
many a fagot bundle or driftwood pile for 
winter fires, but none, I dare prophesy, will 
come more heavily laden than the summer 
dwellers on the park side of the New York 
Catskills. 

Santa Cruz Park, The Catskills. 


So ep 


AFIELD WITH YOUNG NATURALISTS, 


THE STUDY OF BEETLES. 
BY CHARLES UPSON CLARK. 


Few persons have any idea of the number 
and variety of beetles to be found all about 
us. Every one knows the June bug, the 
potato bug and the rose bug, but the major- 
ity of people would be puzzled to add to 
this list. Yet in the United States there are 
over 10,000 kinds of beetles, and a careful 
observer in almost any part of the country 
ought to become familiar with a thousand of 
them without much trouble. And if their 
abundance is astonishing, their different 
forms, colors and habits are even more re- 
markable. They may easily be distinguished, 
as a rule, from other insects by their hard 
outer wing-cases, or elytra, in the coloring 
of which the greatest variety is shown. 
Though tropical beetles surpass ours in bril- 
liancy, yet on our northern hills they may 
be found with every shade of green, blue and 
yellow, striped and spotted, lustrous and 
metallic. Some, like certain fungus-beetles, 
are hardly to be made out against the bark 
on which they walk about. Others, like 


some of the tiger-beetles and wood borers, 
are perfect gems, their elytra changing con- 
stantly from golden green to peacock blue. 
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Their habits are as diverse as their colors. 
One group, the burying- beetles, is responsi- 
ble for the fact that dead birds and small 
animals are so rarely to be seen, Hardly 
has the breath left their bodies before these 
gayly spotted insects appear, excavate the 
ground beneath the carcasses and shove 
them into the grave thus prepared. In this 
way the flesh, which would have wasted 
away, is kept a long time for the beetles’ 
grubs to feed upon. A common sight in 
many places is a ball of manure rolled along 
by a pair of ‘‘ tumble-bugs,’’ whose eggs 
are to be deposited in it. On our roads, es- 
pecially in sandy places, several kinds of 
the fierce tiger-beetles may be seen, flying 
up quickly as one approaches and settling 
a rod or two ahead. Under stones and logs 
are to be found many sorts of ground-bee- 
tles, which hide there during the day and 
forage about at night. Flowers, particu- 
larly those of the thorn bush, elder, ckest- 
nut, spirea and golden-rod, attract great 
numbers of brilliant and interesting species. 
Recently felled trees, especially white pine, 
yield a rich harvest of wood-borers, many 
of which have very long feelers, or antennz. 
Almost every kind of plant is attacked by 
leaf-beetles. The meadow grassitself, when 
swept with an insect net towards dusk, re- 
wards the collector with many little beetles 
which he would otherwise have difficulty in 
finding. The water, too, is tenanted by 
them, and a weedy pool is an admirable 
collecting ground. 

The simplest way of preserving beetles is 
to put them immediately into alcohol, which 
kills them and keeps them unimpaired for a 
long time. But this injures hairy and deli- 
cately colored species, and so many collect- 
ors use acyanide jar. This is made by set- 
ting a few lumps of the deadly poison, cya- 
nide of potassium, in a wide-mouthed bottle 
and covering them with sawdust, on which is 
placed a piece of paper the size of the in- 
side of the bottle, Plaster of Paris is then 
poured over the whole. This soon hardens, 
and the jar is ready for use, Insects are al- 
most immediately killed by the pungent 
vapor of the cyanide, and are then in excel- 
lent shape for mounting. Beetles over one- 
third or one-half aninch in length are best 
mounted by running an insect pin through 
their right elytron, about one-fourth of the 
way from the thorax. Smaller ones, which 
would be injured by having a pin thrust 
through them, should be mounted on the 
apex of narrow cardboard triangles, through 
the base of which the pin is placed. Shal- 
low pasteboard shirt-boxes, when lined 
with sheet-cork, covered with thin white 
paper, make excellent insect-boxes. In them 
the mounted specimens, each furnished with 
a label giving the date and circumstances 
of its capture, are easily accessible for the 
study necessary to classify them. The com- 
moner beetles may easily be identified from 
the descriptions in general works on insects. 
The naming of the smaller and rarer species 
is difficult for a beginner, and his best 
course is to send duplicates to the curator 
of some neighboring museum, who will gen- 
erally name them for him for the privilege 
of keeping the specimens. An excellent 
way to increase one’s collection is to trade 
off duplicates by exchange with collectors 
in other localities, though of course a small 
collection thoroughly representing one lo- 
cality, with careful notes of the habits of 
each species, is of far greater value than a 
large collection made up of the commoner 
species of a great many localities, with no 
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more indication of their life history upon 
them than a meager date and locality label. 

The student who carefully observes a few 
kinds of uncommon beetles will soon come 
upon facts which are new and which others 
will be glad to learn. A few years agoa 
scale insect made its appearance in Cali- 
fornia and threatened to destroy the orange 
groves there. But some collector had no- 
ticed that in its home this insect was kept 
down by a kind of lady-bug. The beetle 
was introduced and the scale insect speedily 
disappeared. The scientific knowledge, the 
training in accuracy which a collector re- 
ceives from careful study, is not his only re- 
ward. [Ile becomes acquainted with the 
woods and fields; he gains some idea of the 
wonderful wealth of nature; and his powers 
of observation, thus cultivated, will be a 
source of pleasure and profit to him through 
life, causing him to pity those unfortunate 
mortals who see no beauty in what they are 
pleased to call ‘‘ ugly, loathsome creatures,” 
nothing of interest in that busy, restless in- 
sect life ever going on in the meadow and 
the forest, on the hill and in the plain. 


-“THE PIOUS OAPTAIN.” 
Captain H—— was master of a whale 


ship sailing from a Long Island port. He 
made no pretensions to piety, but during 
one voyage, for some reason which he could 
not explain, he became strongly impressed 
with a sense of his duty, took a decided 
stand for Christ, and became a Christian. 
The next Sunday he called his crew to- 
gether and conducted divine worship. The 
men said, ‘‘ What’s the matter with the cap- 
tain? Nobody’s been aboard to make him 
a Christian.”’ 

Not long after, one Sunday, several whales 
appeared in sight. There were other whal- 
ing vessels near them, and every other ship 
sent out boats’ crews to take the whales. 
But Captain H—— said, ‘‘ This is Sunday. 
Not a boat leaves my vessel today.’”’ When 
he returned from that voyage he was met 
with a discharge by the owners. They 
wanted no such captain. When there were 
whales, whales must be taken, Sunday or 
not. After his return it transpired that in 
the town from which he had sailed, a num- 
ber of the good Christian people in his ab- 
sence had been thinking about Captain 
H——, and had made him the subject of 
special prayer. At that very time when 
they were praying he was converted, and 
the Sunday when he commenced having di- 
vine worship on shipboard was the next 
one ‘after they had been offering special 
prayer for him. But now he was suffering 
for Christ’s sake, and these Christian men, 
feeling that they had prayed him into 
trouble, thought that they ought to pray 
him out of it. They also believed that 
prayer and works should go together. A 
number of them formed a sort of syndicate. 
They bought as fine a whaling ship as could 
be found in the United States, placed Cap- 
tain H—— in command of her, and he con- 
tinued master of that ship as long as he 
wanted to go to sea, and was known as 
‘* the pious captain.” 

Although fidelity to principle is not often, 
perhaps, followed so promptly by recogni- 
tion and reward as in this case, yet we may 
be sure that he who has the Christian man. 
liness to act up to his convictions of duty, 
though it be apparently to his own loss, 
shall not lose his reward here or hereafter. 

8. B 
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Closet and Altar 


Thy large bestowing makes us ask for more. 





It seems as if life might all be so simple 
and so beautiful, so good to live, so good to 
look at, if we could only think of it as one 
long journey, where every day’s march had 
its own separate sort of beauty to travel 
through.—Pdillips Brooks. 





A man’s world is what his heart makes it 
to be. When his heart changes the world 
changes. When faith has come in and re- 
newed his heart he henceforth walks in a 
new world, A new aspect comes over the 
face of all things. Faith reveals to him 
new and important truths concerning every- 
thing so that he can no longer take a step 
in just the mood that he formerly did, nor 
look upon a single individual as he once 
did.—George Bowen. 





Not in the silence only, 
Nor in the solitude, 

Let my thoughts rise to thee in praise, 
My God, so great, so good. 


But mid the din and noise 
Of city conflict rude; 

In crowded street, where daily pours 
The hurrying multitude. 


Not on the Sabbath only, 
In the dear house of prayer, 
Where earthly din cannot intrude, 
And only God is there, 


But all week long, in spite 
Of care and vanity ; 
That thus, even in the crowd, I may 


Ba still alone with thee. 
—Bonar. 





Christ’s j»y would be incomplete if we 
were not with him in the Father’s house. 
It would diminish our gladness, cur antici- 
pation of supreme bliss if we did not know 
that our presence with him would highten 
his own happiness. He is not so absorbed 
in the splendors of his eternal throre, nor 
in the great tasks which belong to him as 
Lord of the heaven and the eartb, as to be 
indifferent to the affection that binds bim 
to us and to God. If on the one side of his 
nature he is eternally one with God, on the 
other side of his nature he is eternally one 
with us; and fellowship with us in the per- 
fection of our righteousness and blessedness 
is as necessary to the heavenly glory of 
Christ as his fellowship with the Father 
himself.—f. W. Dale. 





tbelp me, Fatber of my spirit, to live 
as one of tby cbildren. Det not tbe 
world bave dominion over me, bowever 
intimate my contact witb it may be. 
May fT bave the vision of beavenly things 
$0 constantly before my gaze tbat all un= 
consciously tbe spiritual sball take pos= 
session of my life, and the divine influe 
ence sball permeate all my doing. Cre= 
ator of all, belp me to interpret all tbat 
is, and, mindful of thy grace in Cbrist 
Jesus, may T live asin a world of spirit, 
becoming more and more a partaker of 
the divine nature. Let not the world 
dictate my life to me, but ratber be thou 
tbe arbiter of my lot, © Fatber ever 
blessed. May the impulses of my soul 
ratber than the imperious world incite to 
all my activity; and grant to me, in the 
name of tby Son, Jesus Christ, and for 
bis sake, that peace of God which pass= 
eth all understanding, because my soul 
is leatning to do thy will. Amen. 
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Mothers in Council. 


‘*SHOULD CHILDREN BE TAUGHT THAT THEY 
ARE SINNERS?”’ 

This question, asked in our issue of July 
23, was answered in the affirmative by one 
mother, who narrated her method in detail, 
but here is another who takes a different 
view. 


The method taken by the mother in the 
sketch given seems wise and logical upon the 
surface, but the question is open whether she 
began from the right side in teaching so young 
achild. The first impressions made upon the 
mind of children are most lifelike and last- 
ing, therefore the truth we seek to impress 
upon them should reach into the widest scope, 
as well as contain the true essence and spirit 
of the divine Teacher. There may be excep- 
tional cases, like the one given, but very few 
children of four years of age are sufiiciently 
developed to g> through the reasoning and 
experience described as working so effectu- 
ally with little “ Avie.’”’ The ordinary child, 
several years older, is not capable of grasping 
in its entirety any broad, abstract principle. 
It is only by repeated, concrete examples, by 


going ‘‘from the particular to the general, ° 


from the seen to the unseen,’’ that the wise 
teacher or parent impresses abstract truths 
upon the mind. Even the simplest principles 
of elementary arithmetic are not clear to the 
juvenile mind, till first by the easiest and 
gradually by more difficult examples the 
mind is trained and strengthened to take hold 
of the principles, till finally, in a few years, 
the widest and most abstract theory of the 
higher mathematics can be mastered. Until 
the mind is developed to take in the wider 
principle, it will only receive it in a partial, 
and therefore distorted, form. 

Thus to bring before the mind of an infant 
the doctrines upon which even our best theo- 
logians differ in presentation would naturally 
have the tendency to crush the tru!y child- 
like attitude we would have them hold to- 
wards a loving heavenly Father. To be 
taught to look upon themselves as poor lost 
sinners, upon God as an inexorable law- 
maker and judge, before they had learned to 
reach out unto the great receiving Father 
heart would have a lasting and iojurious 
influence. ln striving to live a life of obe- 
dience to the example of Christ they will soon 
learn that they have a sinful natura. 

In teaching our children we cannot find a 
better example than our Saviour. The cen- 
tral truth and aim of all his teaching was to 
show forth the Father and his love to man. 
He takes a little child as a type of fitness for 
the kingdom of heaven. Why? Surely be- 
cause of the lowliness of mind, the trust, the 
clinging love the true child exercises towards 
those upon whom it is dependent. Then let 
our teaching appeal to these qualities, and 
from the ideal of the earthly parent may the 
child be taught of the greater love and power 
and wisdom of the heavenly parent. Then 
where does the Saviour come in? They 
should be taught that it is sin which separates 
from the Father. This they can understand 
from their own experience that nothing so 
soon banishes them from the loving embrace 
and communion of father or mother as a 
guilty conscience, as Adam and Eve of old 
hid from the presence of God, and then the 
Saviour comes in as he who brings together, 
who reconciles us to the Father. It is well to 
impress the truth most forcibly that it is sin 
that banishes us from the Father, not that 
separates him from us; that Christ is a Sav- 
iour we daily need to save us from the sin 
that separates from God, rather than to save 
us from its punishment. A life that draws 
its source from the great Life of love and 
service is mightier than one seeking to walk 
obedient to law. A. L. C, M. 





Every burden of responsibility holds within 
itself somewhere a sweet compensation. 


CHILDREN’S PRAYERS. 

Rev. E. I, Byington has written this sup- 
plement to the familiar evening prayer of 
childhood the world over, ‘Now I lay me 
down to sleep”’: 


Now I wake from out wy sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 

Dear Jesus, help me all this day 

To speak and do as thou dost say. 

In thy dear name I thus do pray. 
Amen. 


There are those, however, who object to in- 


corporatirg the idea of death into a little - 


child’s petitions. The view of such is re- 
flected by a writer in a recent number of The 
Standard, who says: 


Blessed is the child who, seeing mother’s 
face in prayer, feels the presence of a friend 
unseen, and following his God-ziven instinct 
of imitation takes mother’s posture and fol- 
lows her spirit. Now needs the mother wis- 
dom from above, lest, all unconsciously, she 
make of her child a mere formalist. If a 
mother has iu avy sense revealed God, why 
need a child learn new words by which to 
speak to him? Why, assodn as God is known 
as mother’s dearest friend, her Father and 
baby’s other papa, should baby learn of ‘‘a 
soul to keep” and his ‘dying before he 
wakes?’’ Why not rather of him who, 


That our sleep may be more calm and bright 
Kindly takes away the light; 


and waken to sing or pray, 
Father we thank thee for the night, 
And for the pleasant morning light. 


For rest and food and loving care, 
And all that makes the world so fair. 


Permit him to speak as naturally to God as 
to any other member of the home circle his 
“o,0d morning,’ ‘good evening’; thank 
him only for things that the child has traced 
to God; in other words say nothing in prayer 
that is not natural for bim to say. Let him 
** pray,’’ not ‘‘ say prayers.” 

Another principle in the religious education 
of little children is illustrated in what the 
same writer says of pictures: 


Very early may a beautiful picture of Jesus 
become precious to a child, even as does the 
photograph of some absent relative. Much 
depends upon the mother’s expression in face 
and voice as she brings her little one for the 
first time to meet the Saviour in a picture. 
Then follows an easy ascent by short steps, 
each step a sweet story of his life such as 
comes within the comprehension or experi- 
euce of the child, higher and higher, “in the 
koowledge of the Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, whom to know aright is life eternal.’’ 
Well-chosen pictures illustrating these stories 
are of great value. Frame them inexpen- 
sively and hang where the child may live 
with them. 


WHICH DO YOU USE? 


We hope the questions asked below will 
elicit a general response. One who signs her- 
self A Perplexed Mother writes: ‘‘Surely I 
am not the only one who would be helped by 
a full answer, with reasons, to this question, 
Which version of the Bible shall I have my 
children learn? And, having memorized 
much of the Authorized Version, is it worth 
while for me to commit to memory the new?”’ 


BE CONSISTENT. 


People are often very rash in their generali- 
zations with childrev, not reflecting that as 
their utterances are made oracularly they wili 
sink deep into young minds and be given 
wide application. A child is told, for instance, 
that because his mother is older and more ex- 
perienced than he she knows that a certain 
kind of conduct is wrong. Perhaps the same 
day his father or his grandmother contradicts 
this, and affirms that it is harmless. They 
are equally old and experienced, more so. 
The doctors disagree, and the young pupil 
turns critic. His mother has based her aftir- 
mation upon untenable grounds, and it falls 
through. She essayed to seem infallible and 
is justly found out. Suppose, instead of as- 
serting positively that which she had only 
reason for believing true, she had, recollect- 
ing that all knowledge is relative, expressed a 
qualified opinion, or given advice with the 
avowal that her affection and interest made 
her solicitous that the chiid should do thus 
and so, There are no weak points in this 
armor. A child never seeks to pick flaws in 
love. He will cling loyally to it, even if it 


cannot give a conclusive answer to all his 
questions.— Nursery Ethics 
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JOHN, THE DISCIPLE. 


A SERMON FOR THE CHILDREN, 





BY MR. MARTIN, 





It is vacation time, and some of you may 
be too far from church to allow you to hear 
asermon there. The last ‘‘ Home”’ sermon 
(June 25) was from the text, ‘“‘ His name is 
John.”? That was John, the Baptist. You 
remember that there was something remark- 
able about the name, as well as about the 
man. Our Eskimo boy, Pomiuk, has gota 
new name, the name of the angel Gabriel— 
but that Bible boy was named by Gabriel 
himself! Did you ever think why this 
name John is the commonest of all names 
throughout the wide world—not only in 
England and America, but in every nation 
and language where the story of Christ and 
his disciples has gone? In French it is 
Jeap; in Spanish, Juan; in Italian, Gio- 
vanni; in German and Dutch, as also in 
Danish and Swedish, Hans, Jan, Johann; 
in Welsh, Evan; in Russian, Ivan; in the 
East, Yohanan, etc. Jane, Joan, Janette 
are corresponding feminine names; the sur- 
names Jones, Johnson, Jenkins, Hanson, 
Evans have the same derivation. It is 
pleasant to think that all these names, and 
others like them, are traced back to two 
men of the gospels. One of them was John, 
the Baptist, the other John, the Disciple. 

I think you can write a part of this ser- 
mon about this second John yourselves on 
Sunday afternoon, after looking through 
your New Testament and noting down what 
you find about him. You can give his 
father’s name and what his business was; 
his mother’s name and who her special 
friends were; the place of his early home 
and the names of some of the boys with 
whom he probably went to the synagogue 
school and who were afterwards his com- 
panions in seine-fishiag; the four strange 
experiences he had on the sea in their com- 
pany and the company of another Blessed 
Friend; what became of him after the res- 
urrection of Jesus; what five books he wrote; 
on what island he was an exile and a pris- 
oner. If you will do this, I will add five 
things about John which I like to think of. 

1, He was a disciple. You know that 
means a scholar, or learner. He was a dis- 
ciple first of the other John, John the Bap- 
tist, and carefully heard what that Voice cry- 
ing in the wilderness said about Christ. 
Then he was a disciple of the ‘‘ Teacher 
come from God.”’ He learned of Him. He 
kept close to Him wherever He went and lis- 
tened to all His sayings. He believed them, 
he remembered them, he obeyed them. He 
learned of Jesus to be good. We are apt to 
think that John was good and gentle, nat- 
urally. On the other hand, his nature was 
strong and fierce. Jesus called him and his 
brother, ‘‘ The sons of thunder.’’ He wanted 
a thunderbolt from heaven to destroy their 
Samaritan enemies. But he learned to be 
like his Teacher, ‘‘meek and lowly,’’ and 
loving. 

2. He was probably the youngest disciple. 
He was the first disciple of the Twelve. It 
is something to be remembered that after 
thousands of years of waiting for the Sa- 
viour of the world to come this young man 
John should be the very first one to seek 
Him and receive Him. Read his own ac- 
count of it [John 1]. He and Andrew saw 
Jesus walking on the bank of the Jordan. 
They went towards Him. He turned towards 
them. He said, ‘‘Come and see.’’ They 





went with Him. So simple a thing was it 
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for John to begin to be a Christian! He 
never forgot that turning point in his life. 
Very many years after—perbaps fifty or 
sixty—he recorded that ‘it was about the 
tenth hour’’; he remembered that the sun 
was about two hours high when he first saw 
the Sun of Righteousness! 

38. He was ‘the disciple whom Jesus 
loved.”” John wrote that down five times 
(see if you can find the places). It is no 
wonder he remembere! that—no greater 
honor or joy could come to any person 
than this, that Jesus Christ loved him! Why 
did He love him? John is represented in 
the old paintings as being very handsome— 
probably he was, for his pure soul must 
have looked out of his eyes. But it was 
surely his moral beauty that Jesus loved. 
He loved him because he was teachable, 
gentle, affectionate, obedient, faithful. I 
am sure Jesus would have noticed that 
John was always good to his mother, for 
we must not forget that John’s mother was 
one of the faithful women who journeyed 
with the Master and cared for him in his 
travels, even to his death and burial. Was 
not this the reason why he committed to 
John the charge of His own mother? A 
boy—or man—who is kind to his mother 
has the respect of men and the favor of 
God. 

4, John was a discip'e who loved others 
and wanted to help them. He was a ‘ wit- 
ness’’ [John 21:24, Revised Version]. What 
he had seen and heard of Christ he wanted 
to declare to others, so that they might be 
full of joy. All his long life he preached 
the glad tidings about Jesus Christ, his 
friend and Saviour. He wrote his book 
about Jesus, so that people might believe 
on Him. He wrote letters to the fathers 
and the young men and to little children, 
so that they might be strong and overcome 
the wicked one. When he was an old man 
in prison Jesus showed him wonderful 
things and told him to write it in a book, 
and blessed would they be who read it! 
That was John—loving everybody and try 
ing to do them good in Jesus’ name. 

5. John was a happy disciple. He did 
not try to be happy. He couldn’t help be- 
ing happy. His faith in Jesus, his friend 
ship with Jesus, his service for Jesus made 
him happy. He lived to be a very old man 
—perhaps ninety or a hundred years old— 
he suffered many things, all the other disci- 
ples were gone, his brother had been killed 
by Herod, but he was happy still. He re 
membered Christ’s promise to come and 
receive His disciples; he knew that he should 
soon go to be with Him; that made him hap- 
piest of all. His last word was: ‘‘ Come, 
Lord Jesus.”’ 
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This sermon is for boys and girls soon to 
change vacation for schoo). Have you imi- 
tated John and become a scholar of Jesus 
Christ in your youth? It will be as simple 
a step for you as forhim. You can be the 
disciple whom Jesus loves. Do not for a 
moment think that you give up happiness 
by becoming a Christian—that is the only 
way to be truly happy. And the more you 
do for others ‘“‘in His name,” the happier 
you will be! 


Se Pees 


I lie amid the golden-rod, 
I love to see it lean and nod; 
I love to feel the grassy sod 
Whose kindly breast will hold me last, 
Whose patient arms will fold me fast— 
Fold me from sunshine and from song, 
Fold me from sorrow and from wrong. 
Thrcugh gleaming gates of golden-rod 
I'll pass into the rest of God. 

—Mary Clemmer. 





That the temperance cause, which was 
hitherto only mooted in small gatherings and 
on philanthropic platforms, should have 
grown to be one of the great tests of strength 
in the political arena; that it should be at 
this hour regarded as the most vital and liv- 


ing practical political question; that even 
those who oppose us most bitterly should 
look upon the solution of the licensing ques- 


tion as the “Sphinx ” riddle, is, to my mind, 
one of the signs of these days that speak to 





us of approaching victory.—Lady Henry 
Somerset 
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3 September 18096 


The Conversation Corner. 


R. ANDREE’S balloon, Nansen’s 
D dog sledges, the Spitzbergen and 
Franz Josef expeditions are of lit- 
tle account to us now—we have got an ‘‘ex 
clusive’’ report from the ‘‘ Deep Sea Mis- 
sion’’ in the ice land of Labrador, and from 
our crippled protégé, Pomiuk! He spent 
the winter at an extemporized hospital at 
Burntwood Cove, near the Hudson Bay 
Company’s station at Rigoulette, away up 
Hamilton Inlet. Now Dr. Grenfell writes us 
from the shore hospital ‘‘ on the outside,” 
at the mouth of Hamilton Inlet—about Lit. 
54° 30. 
INDIAN HARBOR HospPitat, 
July 31, 1896. 


Dear Mr. Murtin: ... Arrived here at mid- 
slay yesterday. I had on board a huge deck 
load of lumber for our new church, and hav- 
iog a heavy side roll our poor old boat creaked 
and groaned like a badly oiled London bus. 
We took a lot of water aboard, and bad much 
trouble with it getting into the epgine-room. 
People would think one a lunatic to start 
from Dover to Calais, which is only twenty- 
one miles, in a_ thirty-years-old pleasure 
steam yacht, with a Icad of deck cargo 
abovetherails. But 
our distance was 
thirty-five miles 
and shoal water 
nearly all the way. 
Where things have 
to be done, they 
have to bs done— 
that’s all! 

As I steamed in 
here I noticed a tlag 
stuck out of ons 
window of the 
bospital. It was 
white, with my red 
cross on it, and with 
the glasses we could 
see it was tied onto 
a crutch!!! 
guessed it must be 
Pomiuk’s flag, and 
s9 it proved. The 
patients in the ward 
told me he ate no 
dinner when he 
heard we were in 
the offing, and the 
poor little chap was 
almost crying with 
yleasure. He really 
ines more affection 
than I credited the 
whole Eskimo race 
with before. He 
had carved me two 
little bony tokens, 
Hope and Love. 
read him your let- 
ter. He chimed in 
with ‘**eA,’* or 
*Setla” or “mai,” 
veriodically. The 
Tad seems a8 happy 
as can be, laughing 
merrily over almost any happy thing, like a 
Christian ought todo. You know Mrs Gatty’s 
parable, ‘* Purr when you are pleased,” don’t 
you? Lloveit. How oae does feel damped, 
like a moist rag, when people show no ap- 
preciation. Doesn’t your big cat purr? 

Now I’m going to put Pomiuk—or Gabriel, 
as the dear old Moravian father would christen 
him—into the “Corner Cot.’’ Not that his 
leg allows him yet exactly to fly, but that one 
day when we meet in the beautiful land of 
“no more sorrow,’’ we trast he and many of 
our other loved ones will no more suffer the 
effects of sin in ‘the body of our humiliation.” 
(Phil. 3: 21, Rev. Ver.] | Pomiuk ea‘s no more 
raw walrus. He wants to come a cruise with 
me to Nackvak, but I can’t possibly take him. 
He still goes in a [medic ited] bath every day. 
Mr. Wilson, the good agent of the Hudson 
Bay Company, whose family so kindly tended 
Pomiuk all winter at our Burntwood Cove 
hospital, made him a beauty of a bath tub of 
wood, lined with zinc. The boy has fallen in 
{ove with Dr. Willway and Sister Williams, 
is as happy as a cricket, and far better than 
when I left him lastsummer. He is, however, 
thin and still has a high temperature every 
night. We cannot get all the matter clear 
somehow. What I shall do with Lim next 
winter I don’t yet know. He got your winter 
letter. ... We have been trying him with 
crutches which our carpenter made, but at 
present he is frightened and has made no 
progress. I inclose a picture of our winter 
hospital at Burntwood Cove, with Pomiuk in 
front of it. Yours in Christian service, 

WILFRED GRENFELL, 


Yes, there he is on his blankets, looking 
out towards the sea. Back of him are, I 
presume, Manassebh and his wife, who had 
charge of the little hospital. The white 
lady is probably the kind Mrs. Wilson of 
the ITudson Bay post. But let us see what 
the dear boy says for himself: 

Corner Cot, INDIAN HARBor HOsPitrat, 


Aukshenai Martin: I got your letter. I very 
glad to see you. Me like to see Martin. I 
very glad Doctor Grenfell come back. I pus 
flag up doctor come back. Me all right. I'm 
happy Christmas. Me got shirt, Mrs. Wilson. 
Pienty sweets. I got new name now. Mr. 
Schultse (Gabriel me. I got picture- book. 
Thank you picture-book. [A fit of laughter!] 
Me stop sister hospital all summer Me got 
lame, can’t walk. Melearn. Love Martin. Me 


POMIUK,GASRIEL 


ri 9 


The letter was dictated by Pomiuk, but 
the signature is his own, and the Maltes> 





cross and heart, for faith and love—beauti 
ful emblems of his trust and affection. 
Wasn’t that a happy thing for him to tie 
his signal flag to a crutch and put it out at 
the hospital window? It was his greeting 
to his benefactor: ‘‘ Hello, doctor; me all 
right, Pomiuk Gabriel, your lame boy— 
Hello!’ L would rather be that Christian 
surgeon, blessing men’s bodies and souls 
and having their grateful affection, than to 
discover the Northwest Passage! The doc- 
tor asks what he shall do with him next 
winter. Keep him in the ‘* Corner Cot,” if 
that is the best thing for him. We Corner. 
ers will pay the expense—will we not? 


OORNER SORAP-B)OK. 


Arctic Explorations. The record of Nansen’s 
expedition, reported in this column last week, 
being the highest latitude yet made, calls for 
exact statistics of previous voyages. The fol- 
lowing tables show the different points reached 
in the Eastern and Western hemispheres, 
with the names of the commanders, the 





date and the approximate locality. The facts 
are from Lieutenant Greely’s National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, the degrees of latitude be- 
ing changed to distance (from the pole) in 
miles by the London Leisure Hour. 


EASTERN HEMISPHERE. 


Barents, 1594 =879 Near Cape Nassau. 
at (3d voyage), 159% 694 North Spitzbergen. 
Hudson, 1607 670 ~ Spitzbergen Sea. 
Phipps, 1773639 “ “ 
Scoresby, 1806-50 ” = 
Parry, 1827-503 “i id 
Nordenskiold, It68 577 (Highest by ship ) 
Payer 1874 550 ~Franz Josef Land. 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE, 

Davis, 1587 1.234 West Greenland. 
Hudson, 1607 1,180 Off Kast Greenland. 
Ksaffin, 1616 = =850 Smith Sound. 
Ingletield, 1852810 - si 
Dr. Kane, 1854-680 «Greenland. 
Hall, 18700543) “Frozen Sea. 

” 1871 548) Greenland. 
Nares, 1875 500) Grinnell Land, 

- 1876 = 460 S—«-Frozen Sea. 
Greely, 1882 455 North of Geeenland. 


This last northing (made by Lockwood and 
Brainard), viz, 83° 24’, has now been ex- 
ceeded, as given last week, by Nansen’s 
sledge party, which reached 86% 14. That is 
about 260 miles from the pole, a distance 
not much greater than from Boston to 
New York, which a good bicyclist could 
make in two long 
days. (By the way, 
have any of these 
expeditions carried 
a‘ Columbia” or a 
Warwick ’’?) But 
even ifsome of these 
explorers should 
succeed in getting 
their boats or dogs 
or balloons across 
the polar sea, and 
should hoist the 
Stars and Stripes, 
or Union Jack, or 
the Norwegian 
ensign, whatever it 
be, to the top of the 
North Pole, would 
it do so much real 
good to humanity 
as ths annual ex- 
pedition of Dr. 
Grenfell to that 
same region, from 
which we hear in 
the adjoining 
column? 


Solid Facts about 
Liquid Water. Asa 
contrast to the 
above paragraphs 
about the solid form 
of thesame element, 
let us note some “ curiosities of water,” as con- 
tained in avery interesting article in the Leisure 
Hour, I¢ calls water a tricky sort of fluid, pro- 
tean in form—a solid, a liquid, a gas. Fluids 
usually expand with heat; water at 32°, when 
heated, contracts until 39° is reached, then 
expands. The colder water therefore ina pond 
rises, and ice forms first at the top, not at the 
bottom. The result of this painful eccentricity 
of water—expanding one-eleventh of its bulk 
in the freezing process, instead of continuing 
to contract—is destruction and confusion to 
water pipes and boilers but it saved the 
lakes from freezing solid and killing all 
the fish. At its other extreme the behavior 
of water becomes positively weird. Changing 
from gas to water three volumes are reduced 
to two; changing from water to vapor the 
two volumes do not become three, but over 
three thousand! This mighty increase in 
bulk and elasticity makes steam the mechani- 


cal power of the world. LAN. Yy 


The new society of Jesus was a magnificent 
initiation, and he who entered it must lay 
aside the world standards and ideals of char- 
acter and become as a little child.—Jan Mac- 
laren. 
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The Sunday School 


LESSON FOR Sept. 15. 2 Sam. 22: 40-51. 
DAVID'S GRATITUDE TO GOD. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


This lesson includes the whole of one of the 
most magnificent of the Psalms, the eight- 
eenth. Itis divided into five parts. Taking 
the verses as numbered in 2 Sam. 22, we have: 
(1), an ascription of praise to Jehovah as an 
introduction [vs. 2-4]; (2), a description of 
God’s power in delivering David, the imagery 
being suggested by a thuaderstorm [vs. 5-20]; 
(3), a statement of the principle of the divine 
government, rewarding the righteous and 
punishing the wicked [vs. 21-28]; (4), this 
principle illustrated in David’s life [vs. 29-46] ; 
(5), @ summary of God’s goodness to David 
and his gratitude therefor. The verses se- 
lected to be printed specially emphasize four 
things on which David bad relied for success 
in his eventful life—fuur aspects of God on 
which he had habitually looked and which 
had inspired in him courage to overcome all 
things which stood in his way. These four 
things are: 

1. The source of power to conquer his ene- 
mies [vs. 39-43]. This song is a’kind of ret- 
rospect of David’s whole life. A large part 
of it was spentin war. But he does not boast 
of his prowess. In every victory he consid- 
ered himself only an instrument in God’s 
hands. A divine hand girded him with 
strength for the battle. The same hand 
smote his enemies. Even deeds which in the 
betier light of our time we cannot approve 
seemed to David to be inspired by God, and 
his courage was invincible because he believed 
that God was with him and against his foes. 

Such trust in God, with the steadfast c n- 
viction of having been appointed to carry out 
definite plans for him, is all conquering. 
General Gordon, the hero of the Soudan, was 
a conspicuous figure before the world a few 
years ago. Every one who knew him knew 
that he was fearless because he believed he 
was doing what God had sent him to do. 
When he was about to undertake a most diffi- 
cult task, he wrote to a friend: ‘I go alone 
with an infinite, almighty God to direct and 
gaide me, and am glad so to trust him as to 
fear nothing, and indeed feel sure of success. 
1 feel my own weakness, look to him who is 
almighty, and leave the issue withvut inordi- 
nate care to him.’’ This is the true soldierly 
spirit in which every child of God should go 
forth to life’s battles. This consciousness of 
divine leadership made David a great general. 

2. The source of power to govern his king- 
dom [vs. 44-46]. It was a very difficult task 
to bring the twelve tribes into unity, to ban- 
ish old feuds, to kindle a common patriotism 
and inspire them to purposes great enough to 
make them a nation. Not less difficult was it 
to keep in subjection other tribes whom 
David had conquered, and to make them ac- 
knowledge him as king. From the borders of 
Egypt and the coast of the Mediterranean to 
the river Euphrates he had to maintain peace, 
to repel the attacks of other nations who 
sought to wrest from him his territory and to 
put down revolts which were at any time li- 
able to arise. Yetin spite of disturbances in 
his own court, which culminated in the re- 
bellion of Absalom, and of outbreaks in differ- 
ent places, which no doubt often occurred, 
though they are not mentioned in the brief 
history in the book of Samuel, David held his 
throne and made wonderful progress in the 
organization of the kingdom he had won. 

In this great business he depended on God. 
In all the remarkable events of his history 
he saw providential guidance, and the assur- 
ance of it made him strong. In the peaceful 
development of our own country there are 
thousands of men and women whose respon- 
sibilities would be too great for them but for 
this same reliance on a divine hand guiding 
them, and the vision to see help and deliver- 
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ance provided by God in both the smaller and 
greater crises of life. Many of them, like 
David, frankly declare their faith in that rul- 
ing providence, as from time to time, in ways 
that seem wonderful to them, they have been 
helped to success in worthy efforts for them- 
selves or for others. Their testimony is of 
great help to young men facing the difficul- 
ties of entering on independent life and to 
all who struggle in the name of God to do 
service to their fellowmen. Every one who 
believes that God has helped him to do what 
he has honorably sought to do owes it to the 
world to acknowledge before men that divine 
help. 

3. The object of his praises [vs. 47-50.) Da- 
vid probably did not write so many of the 
Psalms as have been ascribed to him in our 
Bibles. But proof is ample that he wrote 
this one, and it indicates his character. To 
God he attributed all worthy achievements 
he had made and all good that came to him 
and his people. The habit of grateful recog- 
nition of the presence, love and power of 
God have much to do with inspiring confi- 
dence in those who would lead in the com- 
munity. When that habit finds expression in 
songs worthy to be used as expressing de- 
vout experience such service is a permanent 
blessing to mankind. David is remembered 
for his songs of praise to God more than for 
anything else he did. It is a high honor for 
any one to have written a hymn which has 
deserved and fouod place among the songs of 
the church. They deserve our gratitude who 
have wrought out of their experience what 
the children of God have adopted as the ex- 
pression of their feelings toward him, and no 
one has truly praised God by his life and 
word who has failed to add something pre- 
cious to the Christian Church. 

4. The ground of his confidence [v. 51). 
Underneath all his thoughts was this one, 
that he was God’s king. That anointing by 
Samuel he never had forgotten. His mind 
returned to it in his latest hours as he looked 
forward to an unending glory for the house 
which God had established through him, 
That is the assurance which sustains every 
Christian. He has been set apart by the di- 
vine will for a divine service which is to have 
noend. The hour of his confession of Christ 
is sacred in his memory; and it is also an in- 
spiration. Whenever, as at the Lord’s Sup- 
per, he renews his covenant vows he remem- 
bers that he is set apart to a sacred trust, and 
that, if he be faithful to that trust, his success 
is certain. 

Here we take leave of David in our study of 
the history of Israel. He had great faults, 
which oftenest are found with men of san- 
guine temperament and strong emotional na- 
ture. But for his sins he was repentant, 
while his virtues and his service to mankind 
were so great that he must ever hold his place 
as one of the world’s greatest heroes. It is 
fitting that our last vision of him should be 
the one which most truly represents him—an 
old man looking back on his life and then up- 
ward t> God from whom, as he clearly saw, 
came all his power, which gave success to his 
career, and all his happiness, which made him 
willing to remember his history and look for- 
ward to his unending influence over men for 
their good. 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Sept. 6-12. The Need of Spiritual En- 
terprise. Matt. 4: 25-25; John 4: 34-38. 
What are the opportunities for Christian work 
the coming season? How can our church best plan 
its work? How can we enlist all in doing the work? 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


- — 


When traditionalism has the upper hand it 
burss its opponents as the Roman Church did 
John Hugs, or annoys them as the Church of 
England did Robertson of Brighton; when 
evangelism is strorg it clears an op3n space 
where men can breathe and see Jesus.—Jan 
Maclaren. 
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describes the new article of food just being 
introduced and for your health’s sake you 
should investigate our 


Cocoanut Butter 


{it is a superior article of guaranteed purity to 
be used in place of butter, lard or compounds 
in cooking. Requires only one-half to two- 
thirds the quantity used of other shortening, 
Endorsed by physicians for purity and by ba- 
kers and chefs for its economic value. Sold 
by all grocers. Write for free book about it. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


OUR NEIGHBORS, THE ESKIMOS, CHINESE, 
INDIANS, MOUNTAIN WHITES AND NEGROES, 
(Parallel with The Congregationalist’s October 
Topic for Missionary Meetings.) 

From 1846 to 1896, a half-century of Luman- 
itarian, educational, evangelistic effort among 
these five races, neighbors in our own home 
land, involving an outlay of millions of dol- 
lars and the life energy and consecration of 
thousands of missionaries; a field extending 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from 
Florida to Alaska; Christian schools and col- 
leges to the number of 117, as well as almost 
twice that number of Congregational churches ; 
hundreds of thousands of youth enlightened 
and helped to self-support; multitudes of 
homes refined and uplifted and thousands of 
down-trodden and neglected ones shown the 
high possibilities of Christian manhood and 
womanhood—this id the glorious record to 
which the American Missionary Association 
triumphantly points in this its jubilee year, A 
brief review of its organization and the activi- 
ties of fifty years will help us to join more in- 
telligently and enthusiastically in the celebra- 
tionof this anniversary in Boston next month. 

In the early days of organized resistance to 
slavery, religious and political, Sept. 3, 1846, 
the A. M. A. was formed in Albany, N. Y., its 
object being, according to its constitution, 
‘to conduct Christian missionary and educa- 
tional operations and to diffuse a knowledge 
of the Holy Scriptures in our own and other 
countries.”’ It endeavored to discountenance 
slavery ‘ by refusing to receive the known 
fruits of unrequited labor or to welcome to its 
employment those who hold their fellow-be- 
This new society was pre- 
ceded by four missionary organizations, 
which were subsequently merged into it, 
the Amistad Committee and the Union Mis- 
sionary Society, both having anti-slavery aims, 
while the other two, the Committee for West 
India Missiors and the Western Evangelical 
Missionary Society, were for the evangeliza- 
tion of the freedmen in Jamaica and the 
American Indians. We have aimost lost 
sight of the foreign work which the A. M. A. 
did in its early years, just as the American 
Board carried on for a time a home enterprise 
among the Indians, but we learn that in ad- 
dition to the missions received from the above 
societies it took under its care one missionary 
in the Sandwich Islands, two in Siam and a 
number of missionaries and teachers laboring 
among the colored refugees in Canada. In 
its foreign department in 1854 its workers 
numbered seventy-nine, located in Africa, 
Jamaica, the Sandwich Islands, Siam, Egypt 
and America. At the time of the Civil War, 
however, much of the foreign work was wisely 
relinquished and the association’s efforts 
mainly concentrated upon the new field in 
the South. In 1882 an arrangement was con- 
summated with the American Board by which 
it transferred to the A. M. A. its Indian mis- 
sions in this country, the latter society with- 
drawing from missions in foreign lands. 

The first work of the A. M. A. in the Scuth 
was not for the Negro but among the white 
people of Kentucky, and was conducted on 
an avowedly anti-slavery basis. The pioneer 
in this movement was Rev. J. G. Fee, a Ken- 
tuckian by birth, but an ardent anti slavery 
advocate, who collected a church of nor- 
Slaveholders and applied to the association 
for a commission. Another similar church 
was organized, Sunday and day schools were 
opened. Berea College was the outgrowth of 
the missionary work of Mr. Fee and his col- 
leagues. The Civil War, in which 170,000 of 
these sturdy, high-spirited men from the 


ings as slaves.” 


mountain regions of Kentucky, Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama and North Carolina served 
in the Union ranks, interrupted the earlier 
efforts, and it was not until 1882 that work in 
the mountains was renewed, under the lead- 
ership of Rev. A. A. Myers, who organized a 
ehurch and built a schoolt ouse in Williams- 
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burg, Ky. The news quickly spread among 
the neighboring towns and it was pathetic to 
witness the thirst for education and a better 
life displayed by these isolated and neglected 
people. The work is constantly enlarging as 
the railroads open up the mountain region to 
enterprise and education, and is limited only 
by the lack of means necessary to plant the 
schools and churches the eager bighlanders 
so sorely need. According to the last annual 
report, fifty-one churches, having 1,521 mem- 
bers, and seventeen schools, with over 2 000 
pupils, are to be found in the mcuntain region 
today under the care cf the A, M. A. 

But the great work of the association, be- 
gun under the guns of Fortress Munroe, near 
the spot where the first slave ship landed its 
cargo, in the fall of the first year of the war, 
when the slaves first came within the Union 
lines, has been its educational efforts among 
the American Negroes. To the A. M.A. be- 
longs the honor of having been the first or- 
ganization to begin school work among those 
who had been slaves, and to follow the armies 
with faithful missionaries and teachers. In 
Hampton, Va., Rev. L. C. Lockwood opened 
among the contrabands gathered there the 
first day school for freedmen with 800 pupils. 
This was the nucleus, not only of the present 
noble Hampton Institute, but of the six col- 
leges, thirty-nine normal and graded schools 
and twenty-nine common schools which the 
association now supports in the South. Many 
of our readers do not need to be reminded of 
the enthusiasm in the North as soon as the 
Proclamation of Emancipation wes issued, 
which led hundreds of men and refined 
women to offer their services in behalf of the 
freedmen who were in the bogs of degrada- 
tion and illiteracy. The A. M.A. rapidly ex- 
tended its missionary and educational work. 
Crowds of adults and children attended its 
schools, By 1864it employed 250 missionaries 
and teachers, and the following year was en- 
abled to enlarge its operations still more 
as the National Council recommended the 
churches to raise $250,000 for the enterprise 
among freedmen. And so the work of en- 
lightenment and of social elevation and of 
spiritual uplift has gone on and must con- 
tinue. It is much to be able to point to the 
20,000 Negro teachers today in our public 
schools, to bring forward such men as Hon. 
Frederick Douglass and Booker T. Washing- 
ton to prove the inherent possibilities cf the 
race, and to turn hopefully to the hundreds of 
graduates coming out every year from the 
A. M. A. schools, equipped not only with a 
good school education but with a useful 
knowledge of various industries; but still the 
gravest problems and vastest needs remain 
and must be met, we believe, by the Christian 
Church. 

Out on the Nebraska bank of the Missouri 
River, at Santee Agency, is a group of eight 
buildings which might well be termed a so- 
cial settlement among the Indians, though it 
stands for much more than is usually implied 
by that word. The Santee Normal and Indus- 
trial School, with its cottage homes, its nor- 
mal and theological departments, its carpen- 
ter’s, blacksmith’s and shoe shops, as well as 
its extensive farm, is one of the largest Indian 
training schools in the country, while the na- 
tive church not only supports an Indian min- 
ister but has helped to do missionary work in 
other communities. This and other Indian 
schools and churches at Fort Berthold and 
Standing Rock Agency, N.D., Oahe and Rose- 
bud Agency, S. D, Skokomish, Wn., and 
Crow Agency, Mont., are the fruits of the In- 
dian work of the A. M. A., which was begun 
very early but has been chiefly developed 
since 1882. Last year the association preached 
the gospel to twenty tribes of Indians in its 
stations and out-stations in five different 
States. Saveges are being converted into 
preachers and deacons and worthy members 
of its fourteen native churches as well as 
teachable pupils in its twenty-one Indian 
echools, 
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Two other races share in the opportunities 
for education aud Christianization which the 
A.M. A. is striving to place within the reach 
of our foreign neighbors. We must not for- 
get that 1000 Mongolians have been gathered 
into its schools in California and that last 
year it ordained the first Chinese minister on 
the Amer'can continent; nor should we lose 
sightof its enterprise for the Eskimos at Cape 
Prince of Wales, Alaska, where Rev. H. R. 
Thornton laid down bis young iife, and to 
which Mr. W. S. Lopp has just returned. 
Who can consider and study this five-fold 
work for Christ, for humanity and for our 
native land without a deepening appreciation 
of the consecrated efforts of the past fifty 
years, a new grasp of present needs and op- 
portunities and a reaching fortb to larger pur- 
pose and achievements in the future? Buta 
month yet remains of this jubilee year, which 
has been darkened not only by severe re- 
trenchments but by a heavy debt. There is, 
however, a favorable difference of $38,000 be- 
tween the financial standing now and at this 
date last year. The Jubilee Share Fund now 
sggregates pledges of over $14,000. Shall not 
the coming days before the annual meeting, 
Oct 22-24, see such a large number of fifty-dol- 
lar shares taken that the grand old American 
Missionary Association sball once more be 
set free? 


Sources of Information. 


The American Missionary for Sept , 1896. 

The Congregationalist (under Progress of the 
Kingdom) for Jan. 3, 1895. 

Among Our American Higblanders, Among the 
Indians, Chinese Missions, In North Caroliva, 
Freedmen and Freemen, The Burden of the Nation 
in the South, A Brief History of the A. M. A., and 
other pamphlets published by the American Mis- 
sionary Association, Bible House, New York. 

The Administration of the A. M. A., Congregation- 
alist Handbook, No. 8. 


OO 


OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


The Friends have appointed a denominational 
C. E. superintendent of foreign missions to circu- 
late missionary literature and to promote giving. 

For an hour just before the weekly prayer meet- 
ing of their church the Endeavorers of a society in 
Richmond, Iod., meet their pastor to study the 
Bible. 

Alabama bas gained a place in the roll of States 
having prison societies through the formation of a 
society with 11 members, which will receive the help 
of the nine societies forming the Birmingham 
Union. 

Newark, N. J., has what is supposed to be the 
only Italian C. E. society in America. During its 
tirst six months the membership has doubled. The 
society has had printed several thousand copies of 
its constitution in Italian, with the intention of 
circulating them in this country and in Italy in 
order to form more societies. 

There were thought to be 10,000 persons in attend- 
ance at a C. E. rally and picnic planned by the 
societies in Minneapolis and St. Paul. Lunches 
and receptions were held separately by the different 
societies represented, and all united in a song serv- 
ice and in a meeting addressed on the subject of 
Christian citizenship by Rev. D.J. Burrell, D. D., of 
New York. The societies have received a powerful 
impulse from the gathering and St. Paul is mak- 
ing arrangements for a similar one. 

A circular urging evangelistic services in school 
houses, parks, penal institutions, and homes, has 
been sent to each society in her district by the 
president of the Central District of Minnesota.——A 
special committee in Worcester County, Mass., has 
recommended Rey. J. H, Lingley, of Worcester, to 
conduct evangelistic work with the societies of the 
county in cases where the pastors judge it advis- 
able. Rev. O. C. Bailey has charge of arranging 
the dates. It is hoped that the State convention 
will be preceded and followed by many series of 
meetings. 

An active missionary committee in a society in 
Toronto, Ont., bas started a missionary library, has 
conducted a study of China lasting for three 
months and closing with an examination, and is- 
sues a minature missionary weekly, each number 
containing a question on missionary topics, the 
answers to be called for at the next meeting of the 
society. Some special subject for prayer connected 
with the missionary work is suggested for each day 
of the week, and in each prayer meeting the topic 
is considered by some one with special! r ference to 
missions. 
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Literature 


BOOKS ON THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 

It may be convenient for some of our 
readers to know what books upon the 
financial q 1estions now agitating the coun- 
try are authoritative and accessible, In 
the following list we have given books rep 
resenting both views and appended prices. 
Three important works are reviewed or 
noticed in our literary department this 
week: Professor Hadley’s new book on 
Economics, the cheap reprint of Horace 
White’s Money and Banking, and Logan G. 
McPherson’s The Monetary and Banking 
Problem. Publishers and prices will be 
found appended in each case. These three 
are all in favor of the gold standard. 

Other books are: [History of Banking in 
the United States, by W. G. Sumner, $3.90 
(gold); Bimetallism, by Wharton Barker, 
$1.25 (scientific bimetallism); Monetary 
Systems of the World, by M. L. Muhleman, 
$2.00 (gold); The Natural Law of Money, by 
William Brough, $1 00 (gold); International 
Bimetall'sm, by Francis A. Walker, $1 25 
{double standard); The Gold Standard, by 
Brooks Adams, 25 cents (silver); Coin’s 
Financial School, paper, 50 cents, and sequel, 
Up to Date, 25 cents, by W. H. Harvey (sil- 
ver); ‘*Coin’s Financial Fool,’’ by Horace 
White, 25 cents (gold); The DBattle of the 
Standards, paper, 25 cents, by Henry M. 
and James H. Te.ler; Robinson Crusoe's 
Money, by David A. Wells, paper, 50 cents, 
(gold); The Monet iry Situation, by S. Dana 
Horton, paper, 50 cen’s (bimetailism); An 
Honest Dollar, by President Andrews of 
Brown University, paper, 75 cents (bimetal- 
lism); Iistory of the Monetary Legislation 
of the United States, by Hon. Robert E 
Preston, the director of the mint, 25 cents 
(gold). These books can be purchased 
through any bookseller, and the list might 
be indefinite'y extended, though main'y on 
the gold side. A convenient Bulletin of 
Books on the Currency Question, issued by 
the Baker and Taylor Co. of New York, con- 
tains a much larger list than we have here 
given, with indications of teaching and 
price. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 

Econonics, An Account of the Relations 
Between Private Property and Public Wel- 
fare, by Arthur Twining Hadley, of Yale 
University. Professor Had'ey has accom- 
plished a large task in an exceedingly sat- 
isfactory manner. The tone of the book is 
judicial, and the author speaks out of a 
wide range of knowledge with the authority 
ofa master. One turns naturally to such a 
book for definitions of popular terms of 
speech and finds them well considered and 
clearly stated, as well as sufficiently illus- 
trated. To take, for example, the author’s 
treatment of a burning question. ‘‘ Money,” 
he says, ‘“‘ is best defined as a thing which, 
by common consent of the business com- 
munity, is used as a basis of commercial ob- 
ligations. Whatever may be chosen for this 
purpose becomes, by the very fact of be- 
ing thus used, a convenient standard for 
measuring private wealth—a value demon- 
inator, as it is sometimes called—by means 
of which the power and advantage attach- 
ing to the ownership of different kinds of 
salable property can be compared.’? We 
commend this definition, with its right in- 
sistence on the materiality of the measure 
of value and the necessity of the common 
consent of the business community, to 
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those who believe ‘bat the government can 
create value out of nothing or permanently 
hold any commodity above its natural level 
of worth. 

The whole chapter on Money is useful 
reading in these educative days and would 
sober many a wild talker if its facts aod 
conclusions could be mastered; and this, 
together with the following chapter on 
Credit, ought to be printed as a tract and 
scattered broadcast East and West. 

Professor Hadley is singularly fair in pre- 
senting the arguments of the side to which 
he is opposed, as the passages on Malthusi- 
anism and on bimetallism show; and he 
has the large patience of the evolutionist 
who watches the stream of tendency, seek- 
ing to teach men to conform to its fl »w, but 
sure that nothing can resist it. 

The book justifies its title and is much 
the most satisfactory text and reference 
book of formal economic science which we 
have seen. It deserves a wide reading and 
careful study. The making of the book 
corresponds admirably to its contents. It 
is well indexed, printed and bound. [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 ] 

A plain, sensible and well-written book 
on the financial question is The Monetary 
and Banking Problem, by Logan G Mce- 
Phersoo. Beginning with history, he goes 
on to theory, and shows advantages of the 
least variable standard of values in a way 
which is very convincing. [D Appleton & 
Co. $100.) 

Mr. Horace White’s admirably clear and 
compe‘ent Money and Banking Illustrated 
by American Ilistory has been issued by the 
pub'ishers in paper covers. It ought to 
have the widest possible circulation. [Ginn 
& Co. 50 cents. ] 


RELIGIOUS. 


Social Meanings of Religious Experiences, 
by George D Herron. These lectures were 
delivered in Chicago and afterwards in Bos- 
ton. Dr. Herron has a teasing fashion of 
saying things which we all believe in sucha 
way that we are inclined to wish they were 
not true in order to have the pleasure of 
disagreeing with him. Furthermore, he has 
a fashion of using words in definitions 
peculiar to himself. Add to this that he 
seems to us to read into Scripture incidents 
meanings which are wholly modern and 
foreign to the experience of the actors, and 
you have some of the difficulties and irrita- 
tions of this strong and suggestive book. 
There is much that is germinally suggestive 
in Jacob’s wrestling but nothing in the im- 
mediate circumstances or after history to 
show that ‘nothing more distinctly dis- 
closes the social ground of religious experi- 
ence than this story of Jacob’s wrestling.’’ 
Between Dr. Herron’s accusation that Jacob, 
‘Shaving overreached Laban, his father in- 
law,’’ had ‘stolen away with his family, 
his servants and herds, and likely what else 
he could lay his hands on,’’ and Jacob’s in- 
dignant denial, we prefer to believe Jacob. 
Nor are we ready to listen to the repeated 
and unmeasured accusations against mod- 
ern commercial life which find their cul- 
mination in sharp but anonymous accusa- 
tions against men who rob the public and 
endow universities, and statements like that 
which declares that ‘‘all of us who live in 
any measure of comfort live more or less by 
economic stealing, no matter what our oc- 
cupations or intentions. Our comforts are 
bought with the poverty, and even the lives, 
of beaten men and women.”’ 
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Dr. Herron is too much of a man to in 
dulge in such railing accusations, nor do 
they help his cause. But when we have 
said all this, the book is too suggestive to 
go unread, and too full of the spirit which 
dictated the second table of the law to be 
without fruit in thought and life. [Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. 75 cents.] 

An admirable book for private reading or 
study classes is Robert E. Speer’s Studies 
of the Man Christ Jesus. The author has 
grown into a wide usefulness and is one of 
the most capable of the younger religious 
leaders of the time. The book has come 
out of. practical experience in teaching 
young men in conferences at Northfield and 
Keswick, Enog., as we'l as with selected 
groups in colleges. It is, in fact, an in- 
ductive study of the greatest life, pursued 
in a reverent epirit, with clear insight and 
illumination from a wide range of reading. 
[Fieming H. Revell Co. 75 cents. ] 

Among devotional books designed to give 
courage and comfort to the sorrowing we 
have seldom read a more thoughtful, help- 
ful little volume than Jn Tribulation, by Dr. 
H, Clay Trumbull. He probes the inner 
meaning of words in a very suggestive way, 
seeking, for instance, to give the root idea 
of “tribulation,” ‘trouble,’ ‘ chastise- 
ment,” and ‘‘comfort,’’ and there are ex- 
cellent chapters on the conduct of life, such 
as Waiting as a Duty, Never Giving Up, 
and Giving Expression to Sympathy. We 
can say nothieg better than that Dr. Trum- 
bull’s book is true to bis own definition 
of the purpose of comfort, in that it is 
‘strengthening, invigorating, inspiring.’’ 
[John D. Wattles & Co. 75 cents.] 

The growth of the liturgical movement 
among Presbyterians is indicated by Selec- 
tions from the Psalter for Use in the Services 
of the Churches, arranged by Elijah R. 
Cravev, D.D, and Rev. Louis F, Benson. 
It is strictly a selection, arranged in lessons 
of convenient lengtb, for use responsivély 
by alternate verses, aud is beautifully 
printed and bound in limp cloth, [Presby- 
terian Board of Publication. 30 cents. | 

TRAVEL 

The Ouananiche and Its Canadian Environ- 
ment, by E. T. D. Chambers, Illustrated. 
This beautiful book of travel and sport is 
appropriately frontispieced by a picture of 
a corner of Lake St. John, which is the hab- 
itat of the ouananiche and the resort of its 
pursuers. Lieut. Colonel Haggard, in his 
introduction, describes sitting on the head 
of a six pound specimen in a canoe, “ while 
he with his brawny tail administered unto 
me such a castigation as had fortunately 
never been my lot to receive since my early 
boyhood days at school,’’ and Mr, Chambers 
himself describes it as ‘‘the gamest fish for 
its size that swims,’’ It is a sportsman’s 
and fisherman’s book, but not that alone, 
for it describes with knowledge and skill 
the environment as well as the fishing, and 
devotes attention to the characteristics and 
folk lore of the Indians. The class of stay- 
at-home fishermen, who do not go to the 
wilds because they cannot, will get much 
pleasure from the perusal of this volume, 
and it will b3 of interest to the student also, 
The index is good and the pictures effective, 
and the book is well made throughout. 
{Harper & Bros, $2.00 ] 

STORIES, 
Mrs. Gerald, a novel by Maria Louise 


Pool, shows decided power in the portrayal 
of New England character and simple vil- 
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lage life. To our thinking, however, the 
author is more successful with the minor 
personages of the story than with the hero- 
ine and her husband, on whom she has 
spent her chief care. They seem more like 
psychological studies than real people. 
But Hanford Grover stands before us a 
typical shiftless, lazy, selfish Yankee, con- 
tent to be Bupported by his wife and daugb- 
ter. The plot is not remarkable and the 
story is sad and tragic. Judith, a poor girl, 
is asked in marriage by a millionaire, whose 
nephew she loves. In order to help her 
mother and sisters she becomes his wife, 
the absence of love being perfectly under- 
stood on both sides. But the apparent lie 
of the marriage is hateful to her truth-lov- 
ing nature, and the situation is made worse 
by the presence of the nephew ard the fact 
that all three know the real state of affairs. 
The book ends with the insanity and sui- 
cide of the husband, and the inference that 
the true lovers will at last be united. 
While some will think the story overdrawn 
and improbable, no one can deny the power 
with which its lesson is enforced. [Harper 
& Bros. $1.50.] 

A Strange, Sad Comedy, by Molly Elliot 
Seawell. The Southern gentleman and his 
daughter, impoverished by the war but 
having lost no whit of family pride, types 
familiar enough in recent American fiction 
but very cleverly drawn in this book, are 
brought to Newport and in contact with 
English people and the Briticized Ameri- 
cans who are supposed to haunt that water- 
ing place. The daughter is a humorous 
and interesting creation and plays her bar- 
onet off against her American lover with a 
genuine enjoyment of coquetry which the 
reader heartily shares. The cynical old 
man of the story, who delights to give 
and to torture, is strongly drawn, and the 
ending of his career is well managed. A\l- 
together the story is carefally planned, well 
constructed and the interest is fully sus- 
tained. It admirably fulfills its mission as a 
piece of bright and enjovable ‘‘summer 
reading.’”’ [Century Co. $1 25.] 

The Under Side of Things, a novel by 
Lilian Bell. The style in which this story 
is written is very bright but far too hard. 
Its pictures of a Pennsylvania town and the 
people who lived there are clever and inter- 
esting and the love story is enjoyable. But 
to carry the wife at last back into the chill 
and slavery of her mother’s house makes 
the book a quite needlessly ignoble tragedy 
and adds nothing to its charm or unity. 
But the story is American throughout and 
told with real power and insight into char- 
acter. [Harper & Bros. $1.25.] 

The Failure of Sibyl Fletcher, by Adeline 
Sergeant, is distinctively a love story with- 
out any admixture of ‘‘ problems,’’ social, 
religious or any other sort. A girl artist of 
fine qualities of character is discarded by 
her lover for a butterfly, type of young 
womanhood who has a prettier face, and 
the artist marries a strong, masterful fellow 
below her own station in life though of 
good ancestry. He is moody and possessed 
ofa violent temper, but by the magic of 
love she transforms him into the gentlest of 
husbands, acts as a peacemaker between 
the other couple, who quarrel sadly at first, 
and everything turns out happily. Several 
quite dramatic situations are introduced 
and the author shows real power in her 
analysis of human passion. [J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.00.] 

Scotland and The Orient are the latest ad- 
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ditions to the series of Stories by English 
Authors. The former bears six notable 
names, each one represented by a character- 
istic sketch. Naturally it is the well-loved 
Doctor of the Old School which stands for 
Ian Maclaren, while The Heather Lintie is 
the selection from S. R. Crockett, The 
Courting of T’Nowhead’s Bell from J, M. 
Barrie, and Thrawn Janet from R. L. Stev- 
enson. Wandering Willie’s Tale by Sir 
Walter Scott and The Glenmutchkin Rail- 
way by Professor Aytoun complete the vol- 
ume, which seems to us the best thus far 
published. The Orient gives the first place 
and a third of its volume to The Man Who 
Would Be King, Rudyard Kipling’s cleverly 
developed, impossible tale. Of the remain- 
ing five The Revenge of Her Race is per- 
haps the strongest. Thy Heart’s Desire, an 
intensely sorrowful story by Netta Syrett, 
has nothing Oriental about it except that 
the English characters are forced to live for 
a time in the East. [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 75 cents. } 

From Whose Bourne, by Robert Barr, ia a 
very slight story of the ‘‘detective”’ kind. 
It begins in the spirit world, and excites in- 
terest in a theory of departed souls which is 
not at all justified by the course of the nar- 
rative, which soon gets to the earth of mor- 
tals again and derives what interest it has 
from the not very thrilling mystery of a sup- 
posed crime. Altogether it seems to us 
quite unworthy of the author’s reputation. 
[Frederick A. Stokes Co. 75 cents. ] 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Laws Relating to R+ligious Corporations, 
by William Henry Roberts, D.D., LL.D. 
This is a full handbook of the statute law 
of the States and Territories relating to 
churches and religious societies. Dr. Rob- 
erts himself warns the reader against mak- 
ing it a substitute for skilled legal counsel, 
a warning which should be heeded by all 
managers of church interests, It is the 
business of the courts to interpret statute 
law, and the law as they declare it is the 
law which governs transactions. Tbis law 
of judicial decisions and precedents is wholly 
untouched in the book, and indeed lay out- 
side its purpose. The book is compiled 
with the author's well-known care and 
thoroughness and, with this caution, will 
be of great value to the churches. [Presby- 
terian Board of Publication. $3.00 ] 

A second edition of Demon Possession and 
Allied Themes, by the late Rev. John L. 
Nevius, has been issued with considerable 
additional matter by the editor, Mr. Henry 
W. Rankin. It is evident from the criti- 
cisms, both hostile and favorable, cited here 
that the book has excited wide interest and 
attention. It challenged the prevailing 
mood and presupposition in and through 
which the modern psychologist and patholo- 
gist approaches the study of the phenomena 
depicted, and its facts must either be ac- 
counted for or current theories must be 
greatly modified. For our part we believe, 
with Dr. Agnew, that ‘these demoniacal 
seizures, mentioned in the New Testament, 
fall within a realm which has never been in- 
vaded by the studies of the pathologist,” 
and can say of Dr. Nevius with Professor 
James of Harvard that, ‘‘we have to thank 
him for an extremely good contribution to 
a really important subject.’’ [Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $150] 

A Primer of Modern British Missions, with 
references to American Missions. Edited 


by Richard Lovett, M. A. The author of 
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this book was the biographer of James Gil- 
mour of Mongolia. He has carried out a 
difficult task of arrangement and condensa- 
tion with ability and success and the work 
will be exceedingly convenient for reference. 
[Fieming H. Revell Co. 40 cents. ] 

The Story of a Piece of Coal, by Edward 
A. Martin, F. G. S., is a monograph in 
simple and popular style and fully illus- 
trated upon coal, its origin and its uses. 
Originally written in England, it has been 
changed to adapt it to American readers 
and it is both interesting and complete. 
[D. Appleton & Co. 40 cents.] 


NOTES. 

— Mr. Wilson Barrett’s play, The Sign of 
the Cross, of which we gave a description 
some months ago, has proved more profitable 
than any other play of the season in London. 


—— Li Hung Chang is said to be getting ap 
early in order to keep up his journal of travel. 
A full translation of his shrewd comments 
upon Western civilization would be of the 
greatest interest, though it might not conduce 
to our self-conceit. 

— Over 2,500 different sermons by Spur- 
geon are in print, and there are manuscripts 
enough remaining to continue their weekly 
publication, which goes back in unbroken 
continuity for forty-one years, for some time 
yet. We referred last week toa recent order 
for 1,000,000 copies recently placed with the 
printers. 

—— Dr. George E. Post of Beyrout, Syria, 
has just completed a work on The Flora of 
Syria, Palestine and Sinai. It has involved 
enormous care and labor during thirty years 
both of travel and research. An edition of 700 
copies has been printed at the mission press 
in Beyrout. The price of the book, postpaid 
and registered to destination, is one guinea 
(£1, 18.), which should be sent by exchange or 
postal order to Rev. George E. Post, M.D., 
Syrian Protestant College, Beyrout, Syria. 

—— There has been much complaint that 
people would not read books, and now that 
Chautauqua Circles and university extension 
lectures are setting all sorts of people to read- 
ing some are complaining that it is all super- 
ficial work. If so surely even that is better 
than no reading atall. In thisconnection we 
may quote the story which The Citizen, which 
is the organ of the American Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching, tells: 

When a representative of the American 
Society asked at the Philadelphia Library for 
lists of newly acquired boeks for publication 
in the society’s journal he was told that the 
attendants were already bothered to death by 
the calls of university extension students, 
and that this troublesome avidity for reading 
could not be encouraged. The Mercantile 
Library had an uncut copy of MacPherson’s 
Annals of Commerce, which had been pre- 
served in this condition for about fifteen 
years. A university extension student actu- 
ally cut the leaves and read it. 


BOOKS OF THE WERK. 


Lee & Shepard. Boston. 
PROTESTANTISM. By Edward P. Usher. pp. 440. 
$150. 


Copeland & Day. Boston. 
CINDER-PATH TALES. By William Lindsey. pp. 
210. $1.00, 
G, P, Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
CAMPING IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. By W. D. 
Wilcox. pp 283. $4.00. 
Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
SoME MODERN SUBSTITUTES FOR CHRISTIANITY. 
By George W. Shion, D.D. pp. 87. 50 cents. 
John D. Wattles Co. Philadelphia. 
RECENT RESEARCH IN BIBLE LANDS. By Prof. 
. F. Me urdy, Ph.D,LL.D., and others. Ed- 
ited by Herman V. Hilprecbt. pp 269. $1.50. 
S. W. Straub & Co. Chicago. 
BEAUTIFUL SONGS AND LIVING FOUNTAIN. By 8S. 
W. Straub. pp. 320. 35 cents. 
Christian Publishing Co. St. Louis. 
JESUS AS A LEACHER. By B.A. Hinsdale. pp. 330. 


MAGAZINES, 
August.—THE PULPIT.—OUR COUNTRY.—YALE RE- 
VIEW. 


September. WHAT TO EAT.—SCRIBNER’S.—ATLAN- 
TIC.—HARPER’S. : 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE FRMALE CKNT INSTITUTION AND 
HomMK MISSIONARY UNION, annual meeting will be 
held in connection with the meetings of the General 
Association at Littleton, Sept. 23, at 2 o’clock P.M. Mrs. 
H. 8S. Caswell of New York will address the ladies. 
Auxiliaries are requested to send delegates. All women 
interested in home missions are cordially invited. 

ALICE M. N1IM8, Secretary. 


FALL STATE MEETINGS. 





Montana, Billings, Tuesday, Sept. 
North Dakota, Faryo, Tuesday, Sept. 15. 
New Hampsbire, Littleton, Tuesday, Sept. 22, 
Minnesota, Faribault, Tuesday, Sept. 1. 
Washington, Tacoma, Tuesday, Sept. 22. 
Maine, Ft. Fairfield, Tuesday, Sept. 22. 
North Carolina, Haywood, Thursday, Sept. 24. 
Oregon, Portland, Tuesday, Sept. 29. 
Wisconsin, Antigo, Tuesday, Sept. 29. 
Wyoming, w heatland, poet. 

Idaho, Boise, Oct 


New Mexico, Albuquerque, Oct. 
et 


California, Seemeeeente, Tuesday, Oct. 6. 
Colorado, Denver, Tuesday, Oct. 6. 
California, South’rn, Claremont, Tuesday, Oct. 13. 
Nebras Monday, Oct. 19. 
Alabama, Shelby, Wednesday, Nov. Ll. 
Connecticut Conf., Winsted, Tuesday, Nov. 17. 


Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSACHD- 
S8ETTS HOM* MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
po * ora House. Office hours, 9to5, An- 

rship, $1.00; life membership, "820.00 Con- 
Siewiees solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, are Win House, No | Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H in, Assistant Treasurer; Charles 
£. Swett, Pubiishing or) "Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2 Con- 
gets House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Cnild, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
Gresenonel House; cones e 153 La Salle ‘Street.; 

leveland office, ¥. CA mading. Donations may 
be sent to either of the oils "elbeen, orto H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bibie House, New York © ity. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and eae Boag Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission.) Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
South, ten ae Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. 8. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congre- 

ational Bie Boston, 151 Washington St., Chicago, 
ll. Address, 10 Congregational House, Boston. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOC ae 
eee Oe used only for Le seroma 4 work. v. 
Geo: Boynt on, D.D., Secretary; W. A. Race 
Ph. oD. © held Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational ouse, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston Address applications to Rev A. H. Quint, D. D., 
Congregational Library, 1 Somerset Street, Boston, 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled hoine and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 

splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
. 80 invites generous individual yifts. kor fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892. and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62 recency Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8S. B Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States ” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Reliet,as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
— States at its session held in Chicago in October, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SvupP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pulpit supplies Carefal attention is given to applica- 

ions from without the State. Room 224, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827, Chapel and reading-reom, 287 Hanover St., Boston. 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome. 
Daily prayer meeting, n A.M., Bible study,3 P.M. Sun- 
day services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex- 
cept Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 
a Congregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 

B. 8. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Con- 
te gene House, oston. Send clothing, comfort 

gs, reading, etc., to Capt. S. 8. Nickerson, chaplain, 
287 Hanover st. Bequests should read: “I give and be- 
ean to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of 8—., to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 

08e8 of said society. Kev. Alexander McKenzie, 
. D., President; George Gouid, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS. 

That idea of raising cburch extension fuods 
by steam is worthy of Chicag> enterprise. 

Those Minnesota Christians must be thor- 
oughly c»secrated, po'ket-books and all, 
judging from reports of fiaances in certain of 
the churcbes. 

A good suggestion for prayer meeting topics 
comes from Kansas Careful study of the 
church covenant would not come amiss in 
other cénzregations. 

An Tudianacburch and pastor are to be con- 
gratulated on their new and tasteful ¢quip- 
ment for service. And the best part of it was 
that all bills were paid before rede ‘ication. 
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That up-to-date Maine church deserves a 
large attendance of cyclists. The steed of 
steel, however tricksy ou the road, when at 
rest is sufficiently lamblike in behavior to at- 
tend church as well as school. 

The mutual helpfulness of that Chicago 
church and its neighboring seminary settle- 
ment is noteworthy. The experience gained 
by the visiting members must amount to a 
course 10 practical sociology. 

The faith of that pastor in North Dakota, 
who tries to eke out his meager salary by 
farming, must be severely tried. Truly, what 
the silver bug spared hath the hailstorm de- 
voured. We trust that through the bounty 
of Christian frieuds he may receive twice as 
much as he had aforetime. 

The present is eminently fruitful in pleas- 
ant social devices for raising church funds. 
In many cases, as in New Hampshire this 
week, summer visitors join heartily with resi- 
dents in this form of service. Such helpful, 
inspiring guests are always welcome and, as 
they return to their homes, leave behind many 
fragrant memories. 

The summer, when interest in church work 
sometimes flags, is just the time to organize 
Sunday schools, and our Iowa friends evi- 
dently appreciate this fact. The Y. P. S. 
C. E., too, has been doing yeoman’s service 
the past se:son, carrying on Sunday schools, 
holding cottage prayer meetings and in many 
cases assuming care of the regular church 
services. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

BOston.—There was a perceptible falling off in 
the number of clergymen from abroad heard in this 
city and its suburbs last Sunday, owing to the fact 
that a number of the pastors had returned from va- 
cations and occupied their own pulpits. Rev. H. 
A. Stimson, D.D., of New York city preached at 
the Uld South and Dr. John Wood of England at 
Harvard Church, Brookline; Rev. 8. L. Loomis of 
Newark, N..J., was heard at Highland Church, Rox- 
bury,and Rev. F. H. Means of Windham, Ct., at 
Second Church, Dorchester, while the people of 
Franklin Street Church, Somerville, listened to 
Rev. C. H. Cutler of Bangor, Me. 

WARREN.—The council that dismissed Rev. H. G, 
Hale last week put on record its appreciation of his 
faithful and effisient labors covering five years and 
accruing to the benefit of the church and the com- 
munity in many particulars, He takes up bis resi- 
dence in Brookline at once, preparatory to his as- 
suming charge of the new enterprise there. 

SPRINGFIELD.—First. Rey. F.L. Goodspeed will 
be in his pulpit Sept.6. During his absence an in- 
teresting series of topics bas been used in the 
prayer meetings on the lives of Saul, David and 
Svlomon, the Paalms and the preparation of the 
Old Testament for the New. 

Maine. 

FAa.ts.—The C. E. Society has de- 
cided to hold its meetings for the present in 
connection with the regular midweek prayer 
meeting. The music for the Sunday evening sery- 
ice is in charge of a committee of five, each re- 
tiring committee appointing the next to serve. 
Five bulletin boards for Church notices have been 
placed in conspicuous places about town. 

Buxron.—Bar Mills. Rev. C. H. Gates, pastor 
here for the last eight years, has resigned on ac- 
eount of ill health. The resigaation will take ef- 
fect the last of September.— Rockland. Rev. C. 
A. Moore has been elected chaplain of the Tillson 
Light Infantry. The company attended his church 
in a body Aug. 23. 

NoRTH BRIDGTON.—The meeting house has been 
renovated within and without, and a new vestry 
built, the expense of the whole amounting to over 
$2,000. A dedicatory service was held Aug. 18, Rev. 
D. P. Hatch preaching the sermon. 


ELLSWORTH 


The edifice at Bucksport, which has been closed 
for several months for repairs and decoration, was 
reopened Aug, 23.—Rev. Henry Blodgett, D. D., 
for so many years a missionary of the A.B.C.F.M, 
spoke recently at Bluehbill on the work in China,—— 
Booker T. Washiogton of Tuskegee, Ala., has given 
an address at Bar Harbor on Negro Education.— 
An apartmert under the pulpit for storing bicy- 
cles is provided by the church in Winterport. 

New Hampshire 

DUNBARTON.—The pastor, Rev. A. K. Gleason, 
has been ill for the last three or four weeks with 
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rheumatic fever. Meanwhile his people have wor- 
shiped with the Baptists, whose pastor also has 
taken charge of the midweek meeting. Tbe sum- 
mer visitors of this hill town have recently shown 
their friendly interest in the church by furnishing 
a delightful musical and literary entertainment in 
the town hall, which was enjoyed by all present 
and netted more than $20. A Longfellow social was 
given later, proving enjoyable and financially suc- 
cesstul. 

JAFFREY.—A birthday musical, with a choice 
program, was recently beld here, proving an en- 
joyable occasion and netting nearly $100. Later 
the women held their annual fair, realizing as net 
. proceeds about $109. Rev. W. E. Strong of Jack- 
son, Mich., and Rev. H. 8. Bliss of Montclair, N.J., 
who are spending their vacations here, have re- 
cently occupied the pulpit, to the general satis- 
faction of the people. A family reunion of Living- 
stones, of four different States, was lately held at 
the parsonage. 

STODDARD.—A promising movement bas been in- 
augurated through interested friends for the pur- 
chase of a new bell and the renovation of church 
and parsonage, 

Mrs. Sarah A. Webber, late of Concord, left a 
legacy of $400 to the State Missionary Suciety. 

Vermont. 

BELLOWS FALLS.—Ever since the church assumed 
self-support, more than 20 years ago, it has been 
known as a working organization, and has been re- 
ceiving almost constantly accessions, indicating a 
steady and substantial growth. Beside the home 
Sunday school, which has always been vigorous and 
flourishing, it now sustains three branch schools in 
different parts of the town of Rockingham. One 
teacher in the home school, to strengthen the ties 
binding his class together, has been accustomed 
annually to give past and present members of the 
Class a reception at his hospitable home, soliciting 
for the occasion from those unable to be present 
some communication expressive of their interest to 
be read. Past and present pastors are also hon- 
ored with an invitation. Refreshments and rem- 
iniscences are always in order, and a pleasant and 
profitable evening is thus spent together. The 
church has recently been sorely afflicted by the 
death, after a long and painful illness, of Mra, 
Sarah A. Phelps, for nearly forty years a highly- 
esteemed and useful member, and long the efficient 
president of the Ladies’ Benevolent Society. 

BRAINTREE.—The 80th anniversary of the circular 
conference, embracing at present 11 churches in 
Braintree, Randolph, Brookfield, Williamstown and 
Bethel, was held, Aug. 25, with the church on Brain- 
tree hill. The exercises were mainly reminiscent, 
the musical part of the program consisting largely 
of old-time bymns and anthems. 

Rhode Island. 

BRISTOL.—Rev. H. A. Stevens has again tendered 
his resignation, to take effect after the three months’ 
required notice. Last December he resigned but 
was persuaded to withdraw his action. He has 
been pastor for more than 14 years. His letter 
to the church, read Aug. 12, recognizes the lack 
of appreciation of his endeavors and of the cordial 
co-operation essential to successful work. In De- 
cember last 119 vo.es out of a total of 137 were 
against accepting his resignation. 
PROVIDENCE.—Central, During the absence in 
Europe of Dr, E. C. Moore, Prof. George Moore of 
Andover has beer oftenest in the pulpit. Union 
services with the First Baptist Church have been 
held during July and August. 


Connecticut. 

NEW LONDON - ‘The excursion to the 
quarters of the Harvard crew on the Thames, Aug. 
27, was attended by a serious accident, resulting in 
the death of one woman and severely injuring a 
number of others. The party was just going ashore 
when some of the boys removed the blocking toa 
hand car used in the quarries, and it came bowling 
down the steep bill toward the crowd on the dock, 
giving them vo opportunity to get away. One 
woman was knocked down by the car and injured 
so that she cied two hours Jater. Another was se- 
verely injured, but will recover in time. Thirteen 
others were precipitated off the dock into the river, 
but as the boat hands and swimmers in the party 
jumped in to the rescue, all were taken out safely, 
though at first it seemed as though must 
surely drowD, as only one of the 13 could swim. 


Second, 


some 


WINCHESTER.—Not for a quarter of a century has 
such a momentous event occurred in this lofty 
little village as the celebration, Aug. 26, of the 
125th anniversary of the organization of the first 
ecclesiastical society and the incorporation of the 
town. Over 1,000 invitations were issued, the town 
was gayly decorated and all the residents kept open 
house. The noteworthy features of the morning 
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program were an historical address by Rey. Arthur 
Goodenough, pastor here for 26 years, and a paper 
on the original church members by Mr. B. W. Petti- 
bone, A banquet was served at noon, and speeches 
in the afternoon closed the celebration. Thechurch 
now worships in its third meeting house. 


West Harrrorp.—A committee has been ap- 
pointed to ascertain as far as possible the exact 
conditions accompanying all funds and legacies 
now held in trust by the church for benevolent pur 
poses. It is also proposed to turn over to the 
church all legacies now held and managed by the 
ecclesiastical society, and that may hereafter be 
lefttoit. At the preliminary meeting of the bazar 
committee it was voted to appropriate $75 from the 
amount to be received to the Free Library, and to 
equally divide the remainder between the ecclesi- 
astical society and the parsonage fund, 


DANIELSON,—Rey. Joseph Danielson of Southing- 
ton occupied the pulpit for the last two Sundays, 
being greeted by large audiences, Mr. Danielson is 
a descendant of the family after whom this borough 
was named, and was a former member of the West- 
field church here 

WoopburipGe.—The oldest house in town, and 
one of the most interesting, was burned last week. 
It was built in 1697 by Rev. Mr, Woodbridge, the 
first pastor here, after whom the town was named, 
and its 200th anniversary was to have been cele- 
brated next year. 

BrisroL.- Open air meetings were held by the 
Swedish Congreyationalists Aug. 30, both morning 
and afternoon, with large attendance. The Swedish 
string band of New Britain assisted, and several 
out-of-town clergymen took part in the services. 

West BROOK —Rev. E. B. Sanford, D,D , formerly 
pastor here and author of a History of Connecti- 
cut, is moving his household goods to New Haven, 
where he will reside in the future, 

COLCH ES rER.—On account of the severe illness of 
his daughter, Kev. E.G. Stone of Westchester was 
unable to supply the pulpit Aug. 23, and in conse- 
quence no service was held, 

Simspuny.—One of the boarders at the McLean 
Seminary is Rev. Dr. Robert Crawford who is 96 
years of age. He was formerly pastor of the church 
at Deerfield, Mass. 

STANWICH,.—The women of the church netted $109 
at their recent annual fair, one of the most success- 
ful ever held. 

The Connecticut Sunday School Association 
has been active during the spring and = sum- 
mer in organization and in evangelistic work in 
neighborhoods remote from places of worship. Sep- 
tember will be devoted to a conference campaign 
covering the entire fleld. The State secretary, 
W. Hi. Hall of West Hartford, has prepared a 
schedule of about 150 conferences, to be held in 
series of ecightor nine meetings each, for the most 
partin the smaller country communities; and it is 
proposed to carry forward an active and thorough 
campaign, in which all the officers of the association 
will participate. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


BINGHAMTPON.—/'/ymouth loses its pastor, Rev. 
W. HH. Kephart, who resigns to accept acall to the 
North Chureb, New York city. Mr. Kephart has 
served Plymouth Church acceptably for seven years, 

CorTLAND.—-In addition to other extensive re- 
pairs a new carpet is being laid in the audience- 
room, 

MAINE,—After being closed four weeks for repairs 
the meeting house was reopened Aug. 30, The walls 
have been newly papered anda new carpet laid, 


THE INTERIOR, 
Ohio. 


MApIsON.—Rey. A. D, Barber, one of our oldest 
pastors, has been aided for three weeks by Evangel- 
ist Reed, bis spiritual son. Mr. Reed assisted in 
admitting 13 members last Sunday on confession. 
One of the converts was a man 86 years old, the 
same age as his pastor. Father Barber took the 
pastorate of this struggling church a few months 
since, and is building it up in courage and spiritual 
power. The excessively hot weather has not pre- 
vented his walking several miles daily in pastoral 
Visitation, 

CINCINNATI.— WFalnut Hills, The pastor, Rev. Syd- 
ney Strong, before going abroad was a regular con- 
tributor to the Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, 
under the heading The Preacher about Town. Now 
that he is in Europe his papers are printed under 
the title The Preacher Abroad. He is making a bicy- 
cle tour of England with a party of seven boys from 
Chicago, Columbus, Manstield and Cincinnati. 
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Illinois. 

Cur10aco.—Tabcrnacie. This, sometimes called 
the Neighborhood Church, is the only English-speak- 
ing Protestant congregation in its ward ard has 
peculiarly close and friendly relations with the set- 
tlement at Chicago Commons. The pastor and his 
family live there and the Sunday schol superin- 
tendent, the } rivcipal of the industrial schools and 
the teacher of the adult Bible class are also among 
the residents, most of whom attend this church; 
whi'e, on the other hand, many members of the con- 
gregation frequent the Commons and assist in its 
varied departments. The settlement issuesa bright 
monthly describing its work, entitled Chicago Com- 
MONS Washington Park, Services of a revival 
nature were begun Aug. 23 with good attendance 
and promising results, They are under the direc- 
tion of Rev. ©. F. Van Auken, aided by John R 
Burscb as a singer. They were beld four nights in 
succession in a hall on State Street, where the 
church now meets, waiting patiently till at leasta 
part of its new building shall be ready for occu- 
panecy. In the absence of Dr. W. D. McKenzie Rev. 
A. M. Ingraham has served the people. What the 
church needs is suflicient funds to give it a suitable 
edifice. The season is favorable to building, but it 
is difficult to secure money. Even the Chicago City 
Missionary Society is cripp'ed for lack of means, 
In hope of adding a little to its treasury a few en- 
terprising members of Plymouth Church arranged 
an excursion for Aug 20 to Milwaukee and back on 
one of the largest lake steamers, all profits to go to 
the society The excursion brought a large number 
of pleasant people together for a day's outing. The 
amount of profit is not yet known, 





Indiana. 

KOKOMO.—The church lot is of unusual size and 
beauty, central and valuab'e. Three buildings, 
meeting house, parsonage and pastor’s study, have 
long occupied a portion of it, and large trees and a 
lawn have made it attractive. Early in 1896 money 
was raised for extensive improvements, The two 
minor buildings have been removed, a large Sun- 
day school room now joins the south side of the 
church, from which it is separated by rolling par- 
titions In the rear of this is a kitchen and the 
new study isto the north. The edifice has new art 
windows, quartered oak pewsand bas been carpeted 
and frescoed throughout. A large vestibule has 
been added and a new choir loft built. The exte- 
rior has been remodeled and painted. The cost was 
$3,500. Services of rededication took place Aug. 30, 
with special music and a sermon by the pastor, Rev. 
R. J. Smith. The spacious interior is furnished 
and decorated in harmonious tints. All bills are 
paid and no special subscriptions were called for at 
the service. 

WHitinGg.—This church, pastorless since April’ 
has been supplied in part by Evangelist W. B. Cul- 
lis and in part by students from Chicago Seminary 
and Moody's school, Several leading members have 
recently removed to Bayonne, N.J , the Standard 
Oil Company having a refinery at both places. Mat- 
ters are brightening up, however; $60 was recently 
sent the C.C. B.S. The Y.P.S.C.E. is active. 
The large organ put in at dedication a year ago, not 
proving satisfactory, has been exchanged for a 
smaller one. Mr. Sewell, who is called to the pas 
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torate, has supplied here several weeks and it is 
hoped that he will accept. 

WASHINGTON.— Rev. Rocliffe Mackintosh has 
joined his wife in England for vacation, the trip 
being made possible by the gift of a friend. Miss 
Hattie D. Peabody is supplying the pulpit. She has 
studied at Oberlin and at a school for Christian 
workers in New York city. 

Wisconsin. 

RHINELANDER.~ Union, The church celebrated 
its 10th anniversary Aug. 22, 23. Its early records 
were lost, but much of the history was recovered by 
correspondence with former pastors. The mission 
was started in 1883 by Deacon Tibbetts, ‘* the gospel 
breaking plow,” in North Wisconsin, but not until 
1£86 was it possible to organize, and then with only 
nine members. Two years later the resident mem- 
bership was reduced to four, and for half of its his- 


Continued on page 343, 
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Up your appetite, assist digestion, strengthen 
your nerves by making your blood pure, rich 
and nourishing with ILood’s Sarsapari'la. 

‘* Last spring my little girl had no appetite 
and was weak. I gave her one-half botile of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, which cured her. We 
will now take no other medicine but Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and recommend it to every one 
for weakness and loss of appetite.”’”—Wwm. F. 
Hanks, Brysonia, Pa. 


HOOD’S 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 


’ $ cure liver ills; easy to take 
Hood S Pills easy to operate. 25 cents. ‘ 
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For a dozen years bedsteads have been made 
with a convexed footboard, but apparently no one 
has thought of going to the other extreme and at- 
tempting the concave form. 

Our experiment in this direction is shown 
herewith. Whether it is an artistic success or not 
is a point on which opinions may differ, but the 
enormous popularity of this new pattern is not 
open to question. 

To meet the unusual demand we have repro- 
duced this Concave Bedstead in three different 
woods—oak, white maple and curly birch. The 
very oddity of the concaved lines, repeated as 
they are in all the detail of the pattern, is sure 


to attract the attention of each new beholder. 
The same beauty which characterizes the Bedstead is present in the other pieces of 
the set, and one might travel far before discovering at low cost so unique and effective a 


suit of chamber furniture. 


JUST ISSUED,.—General Cataloque for 1896-97. 


Square octavo, 256 pp ,300 illustrations, Sent to any 


address on re ceipt of five 2-cent stamps for postage. 
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tory as a church the office of deacon has been va- 
cant for lack of male members. The history is a 
record of much tribulation, b it finally the church 
has become self-supporting, with a resident mem- 
bership of 70 and an excellent meeting house and 
parsonage, The anniversary sermon was preached 
Aug. 23 by Supt. T. G. Grassie. Io the evening the 
pastor, Rey. J. H. Chandler, read a fu'l history of 
beginnings in town and church, 


THE WEST. 
Minnesota. 

BiG LAkE.—Meeting house and parsonage have 
been renovated for the coming of the new pastor, 
Rev. F. P. Ferguson. Tne church isa union of dif- 
ferent denominations and all are heartily united in 
calling a new pastor, who has been upon the ground 
for a month, At Orrock, the out-station, there is 
great interest. More money bas been pledged at 
both places than ever before. The widow of the for- 
mer pastor, Rev. W. H. Evans, has been cared for 
by the church, a house having been built for her. 

CAULDRkUM.—A Swedish church has been organ- 
ized here anda building isin progress of erection. 
With a little aid from the C. C. B.S. it is hoped to 
dedicate a house of worsbip costing $1,000. The 
people give liberally out of deep poverty. 

CuHoKk10 —A church building has been erected and 
seated with opera chairs. It is built by the people 
of the town without aid from theC. C,B.8. Church 
organization will follow soon. This is the result of 
the labors of Rey. H, A. Cotton of Graceville, 

Rost CREEK AND TAOprI.—These two yoked 
churches have been pastorless for a few months, 
but are taking steps to secure a minister. The par- 
sonage at Rose Creek has been greatly improved 
during the year. 

St. PauLt.—Hazel Park. The church is greatly 
pleased with a grant of $500 voted by the C. C. B.S. 
This pays all indebtedness. Congregations and in- 
terest are increasing under the pastorate of Rev. 
T.A.Turner, 

Kansas. 

ATHOL.—This church of 70 members is the only 
one in town. During the eight years of its exist- 
ence the members and community have steadily de- 
clined to favor the starting of any other church, 
this being amply sufficient for the population. The 
audiences are large, the average Sunday school at- 
tendance is 100, and from 35 to 60 persons attend the 
weekly prayer meeting. Although in western Kan- 
sas, the church is s31f-supporting and prospers tem- 
porally and spiritually. 

ToreKA,—First. The Church Covenant has served 
as a prayer meeting topic for several weeks. Inter- 
esting essays on the different obligations in this 
covenant have been read by members of the church. 
Free discussion of the various topics has deepened 
the impression, and the whole exercise has been 
permanently profitable. x 

ATWOOD,—The pastor has been laid aside for a 
few weeks by illness, but the church has been 
strengthened by a visit from Kvangelist Veazie, 
who called on nearly all of the members and 
preached to a full house in the evening. 


SEABROOK.—This church systematically reaches 
a wide rural territory. The pastor is planning to 
hold a revival meeting early in September in the 
home missionary tent in a country district five 
miles from Topeka. 

Macon.—The people have purchased a school 
house, moved it several miles to the church lot, 
placed a foundation under it which provides a good 
room inthe basement, and hope soon to hold serv 
ices in it. 

VALENCIA.—This field comprises two preaching 
Stations,and the pastor also preaches at Willard. 
The work is more hopeful than at any previous 
period, 

The recent revival meetings held by Rev. Messrs 
Thompson and Hull in the home missionary tent in 
Meade County resulted in an awakening of religious 
interest over a wide territory, besides conversions 
and the reclamation of backsliders. They have 
opened the way for much permanent evangelizing 
work, and appeals for preaching services come from 
destitute sections at long distances from the mis- 
sionary’s home. 

Nebraska. 

FAIRFIELD.—This church, pastorless since the 
death of Rey. E. L. Sherman in May, has been 
maintaining its work with faithfulness and, now 
that the obligation to the late pastor is nearly met 
and the church is practically out of debt, a pastor 
Will s00n be secured. Mra. Sherman and her family 





remain here, the eldest sou being principal of the | 
high sebool 


WaHOo.—Rev. W. H Brearly bas been camping 
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with some of his people on the G. A. RK. groun ts at 
Lincoln, the church is making good progress, the 
Sunday school enrollment having reached 140. The 
Y.P.S.C. E. cares for two country Sunday schools, 

ULyssrts.—The second pastoral year of Rev. B. F. 
Diffenbacher with this church will close Dec. 1. 
On Aug. 22 he was unanimously requested to serve 
another year, and a month’s vacation was granted 
him, 

LINCOLN.—Superintendent Bross, returning from 
a week’s stay in Colorado, preached, Aug. 23, for 
First Church in the absence of Rev. Lewis Gregory, 
and in the evening for Vine Street Church. 


North Dakota. 


NIAGARA.—A severe hailstorm swept over this 
place Aug. 7, destroying nine-tenths of the crops. 
Rev. W. B. Cunningham, who 1s obliged to cultivate 
a small farm to supplement his salary, lost bis en- 
tire barvest, leaving him with practically nothing 
to support his family of seven during the coming 
winter. 

WILLISTON.—Rev. Geo. Extence closes excellent 
work here Aug. 31, and returns to his old home 
in Ontario. His departure is greatly regretted. 
He deserves much credit for his untiring efforts, in 
the face of many difficulties, to erect a house of 
worship. 

RosE VALLEY.—Rev. M. J. Totten, who has 
served here faithfully for two years, on account of 
failing health has decided to return to his former 
home in Canada. He is a man of sterling charac- 
ter and is universally respected. 

HATTON.—The little church organized here Aug. 
16 is the only one in which English is spoken in this 
growing town 1n one of the richest agricultural dis. 
tricts in the State. It promises to do a work worthy 
of its field. 

MICHIGAN CiTy.—This place, together with the 
other points served by Rev. U. G. Rich, suffered se- 
verely by the hailstorm of Aug.7. At Crary, how- 
ever, the people hope to complete the new church 
building. 

PINGREE.—The pastor, Rev. Evan Halsall, is lead- 
ing a movement for erecting a house of worship. 
At Melville, on the same field, a new foundation 
is being placed under both meeting house and par- 
sonage. 

The new meeting house at Rose Hill was dedi 
cated Aug. 23, Rev. J. F. Dudley, D.D., preaching the 
sermon, 

Oklahoma. 

Evangelist L. J. Parker has traveled over 200 miles 
during the last two months, visiting and preaching 
at Paradise, Enid, Turkey Creek and other places. 
Accessions have followed his work at each of the 
churches named, 30 new members uniting at Para 
dise. 


Continued on page 346. 
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**Home Dressrnaking Made Easy,’’ anew 72 page 
book by Miss n . Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, tells bie pian words: Sow te make dresses at 


home without previous training ; mailed for 2 5¢ 
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Curtains 


“The Princess’? Lace Curtain is one of 


the novelties of the season. You should 
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Irish Point Lace Curtains. 
159 pairs only—$4.00 quality Irish Point 
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Handsome Lamps and 
China Dinner Sets. 


We have ready for exhibition the largest, most valuable and comprehensive stock 


of FINE LAMPS and DINNER SETS ever shown by us. 
the Gallery Floor and the latter in the Dinner Set Department (3d floor). 
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The former display is on 
Whether 


fine table services complete, course sets, or matchings to old sets, intending buyers or 
those interested in seeing the best productions of the potters’ and glass makers’ art 


will find an extraordinary collection. 
Glass and Lamps. 


Prices were never lower than now on Crockery 


Visitors will also find new specimens of 
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—Doulton Loving Cups— 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Although the volume of general business 
has not increased during the interval] sirce 
our last report, the feeling in financial and 
commercial circles is somewhat improved. 
The cause is undoubtedly found in the large 
imports of gold from abroad, the first from 
natural causes since 1892. Were the political 
situation not so uncertain we should very 
likely experience a boom in stocks and a 
great access of confidence in business circles 
as a result of these gold imports and the pros- 
pects of their continuance. 

Until after election, or until it becomes 
more certain than it is at present that Mc- 
Kinley will be elected, men of affairs will be 
cautious in making new commitments or in 
extending present operations. However, the 
gold imports have relieved some of the ten- 
sion in the money market, and monetary rates 
are easier nominally if not in actual quota- 
tion. Names and collateral are still scruti- 
nized with great care, and commercial paper 
is difficult cf sale. Banks are taking care of 
their own customers, but they do not extend 
credit beyond that circle. 

As to the movement of general trade some 
Western centers report larger orders for mer- 
chandise, which cone as a result cf the mar- 
keting of the crops. The jobbing class, how- 
ever, prefers to let the manufacturer carry 
stocks, and the latter is and has been resort- 
ing to curtailment cf production to induce 
healthier markets. Under such conditions it 
is not surprising that prices-as a rule should 
be both low and easy. The cotton manufec- 
turing industry shows little or no improve- 
ment, and woolen mills are merely filling 
orders as they are received. The large num- 
ber of failures reflects the poor state of trade, 
and they constitute one of the most disturb- 
ing factors of the day. Bank clearings for the 
United States form another index to the ex- 
tent of the depression, aggregating last week 
only $748,000 000, nearly eight per cent. less 
than the week previous, and fifteen per cent. 
less than for the corresponding period of 1895. 

—_ 


SUNDAY SOHOOL NOTES. 


Between October, 1895, and June of the present 
year the schools of Massachusetts showed an in- 
erease of enrollment of 11,289, making the total 
326,175 in 1,915 schools. There are 39,162 officers and 
teachers reported. The percentage of population 
in the Protestant evangelical schools is 13.7. 

Indiana started during the past year an average 
of seven new schools every week, or one for every 
day in the year, Allen County leading with twenty- 
four. In their organized work the State ranks as 
fourth of those who have Banner Counties, being 
excelled only by New York with 60, Kansas with 39 
and Tlinois with 38, 

New Jersey enjoyed the benefit of three summer 
schools of primary methods. Two of these con- 
tinued for one week each, and were he'd at Asbury 
Park and Ocean City. The programs were made up 
to touch the work in a very plain, practical way, 
and the best workers from several States were 
among the speakers and teachers. 

House to house visitation will be undertaken in 


Orleans County and Grand Isle, Vt., on Sept. 23, 


and the Massachusetts State committee bas recom 


mended that the two weeks from Sept. 14 to 26 be 
set apart for as thorough a visitation in each town 
A number of local- 


as circumstances will permit. 
ities have already planned to undertake the work. 


* Rally Sunday” 
this year than usual. 


sally adopted as a Children’s Day. 


Several States hold their annual conventions in 
Among those which did so this year 
are Mississippi at Wesson and Nebraska at Omaha, 
In August six States held their meetings 
during the last week—Kentucky at Owensboro, 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill. South Carolina at 
Florence and Missouri at Jefferson City on the 
same days, and middie Tennessee at Clarksburg 
Not a single State holds 


the summer. 


in July. 


and Arizona at Flagstaff. 


its annual convention this month. 





will be observed more generally 
Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts and Connecticut have taken 
formal action, through their interdenominational 
State organizations, and have adopted the fourth 
Sunday, Sept 27,as** Rally Sunday.” Indiana and 
Ohio will also observe the same day, and a sugges- 
tion has been made that a‘ Rally Day” be as univer- 
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Four of the New England States meet in conven- 
tion during October. Massachusetts at Northamp 
ton and Connecticut at Hartford on the 6th to the 
8th; Maine at Saco and Vermont at Burlington 
on the 13th to the 15th. New Hampshire meets in 
Nashua, Nov, 10-12,and Rbode Island at Providence, 
Nov. 13, 14. All are annual meetings except Con- 
necticut, which is biennial. 

“After the Primary—What?”’ This question has 
greatly troubled the superintendents of many 
schools. At the International Convention in Bos- 
ton Mrs. M. G. Kennedy gave an admirable address 
at one session which was not in manus:ript or 
stenograpbically reported. In response to numer- 
ous requests she ‘has written it out in full and it 
appears in the September issue of The Krangel, It 
will repay careful reading. 

Se ee 


WHO OAN SPARE SOME HYMN- 
BOOKS ? 
I visited a chapel recently that needed some. When 
a book was handed me [ felt that I was depriving 
some better person of the privilege of singing. The 
chapel has about thirty and needs about thirty 
more. The book is Songs for the Sanctuary, edition 
1872, with Responsive Service at the end. As some 
one, evidently, gave these, could not some one else 
kindly look in his church attic and find a few of 
these books to help out this needy chapel? Any 
sent to me will be gladly placed where they will do 
THOMAS Topp, 
7-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 





the most good, 





WomMEN who are weak and nervous, who have no 
appetite and cannot sleep, find strength and vigor 
in Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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118 DAYS 8860.00, All Included, 
Independent Travel Tickets Everywhere. 
Good Steamer Berths by all Lines. 


Post Free Upon Application. 
H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 
113 Broadway, New York, or 
W. H. EAVES, New England Agent, 
201 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


Formerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Oc. 
Mutua: Life Building, 

5 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, - 2s #© « 2,000,000 
SURPLUS, © © «© « «= $2,000,000 

ACIsS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR AND ADMINISTRA‘OR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check or on certificate. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, Priesicent. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNB(t'LL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
3. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and See. 

DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George F. Baker, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
George 8S. Bowdoin, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic C:omwell, Richard A. MeCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 
Robert Goelet, Alexander E. Orr, 
@. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, Henry W.Smith, 
R. Semers Hayes, H. McK. Twombly, 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Wiltiam ©. Whitney. 


7 PER CENT. NET. 


First Mortgage Loans on Improved Farms 
in the Wonderfullv Fertile 
Red River Valley 


and in North Dakotaand Minnesota. 20 years of expert- 
ence in the business, and an actual residence of over 
8 years in the Red River Valley and of over 22 in Minne- 
sota and North Dakota. A personal knowledge of lands 
and values. Loans only made to industrious, metros | 
farmers, on well improved farms. I give my persona 

supervision to the business. Loans made in your name 
and interest coupon-notes and mortgages aud applica- 
tions sent to you and held by you. Interest collected by 
me and forwarded to you by ‘New York Check. Funds 
now earning you only 2,3, or4 per cent, in Savings Banks 
will here earn you 7 per cent. —about doubling your in- 
come. Remit funds for investment by New York or 
Boston Draft, or by personal check payable to my 


order. Address 
E. P. CATES, 
2628 Portland Avenue, Minnéapolis, Mina. 


REMIT TANCES 


to foreign countries can be made in 


Cheque Bank Cheques, 


Rest form for travelers. 
Ask for circular 
Agency of the U.S. Cheque Bank, L’d. 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, 
anager, 
40 and 42 Wall St., N. Y. 


Subscribers’ Wants. 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost suodscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 














Church Wanted. A successful minister d siresa 
church. Ace, 39 Salary not less than nine hundred, 
Address Key. A. L. Brown, Dayton, Wyo. 


Graduate of Smith College desires position to 
teach. Experienced in fami ies and pelea? Ene hools, 
Address until Sept. 7, Box 28%, Franklin Falls, 


Rooms and Board. Near to Boston, in a clergy- 
man’s family, two rooms and board may be secured 
by addressing N. A. S., Congregationalist Office, Congre- 
gational House, Boston, Mass. 


Teacher. Wanted, by a high school graduate, a 
position to teach Algebra, Geometry, or Pianoforte, with 
the opportunity of study, in higher Mathematics. Cor- 
responderce solicited, Miss A. S. KEZER, Kittery Point, 
Me. Gerrish Estate. 





Religious Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





LAY COLLEGE FOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS, Sta- 
tion R, Boston, fits for all kinds of Christian work. 

THE REV. DR. FRANCIS E. MARSTEN, of Columbus, 
O.. may be addressed by correspondents until Oct. la 
Attleboro Falls, Mass. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIRTY, No 76 Wall 
St.. New York. Incorporated + ones 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social! condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen's Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at onal nag 

James W. ELW . President. 
Rev. W. C. lave Secretary. 











W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 
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Calls. 

ACKERMAN, Arthur W., Sheffield, Ill, accepts call to 
First Ch., Portland, Ore. 

DIFFE hg gaa Benj. F.,to remain another year at 
Ulysses, Neb. Accepts. 

FERGUSON, F. P., to Big Lake, Minn. Accepts. 

JENKINS, J. Alex’, formerly of Mt. Carmel, Pa., to Pa- 
cific Ch., St. Paul, Minn. Accepts, to begin work 


Sept. |. 
JONES, Fred. V., to remain another year at San Mateo 


LANGDALE, Thos. G., declines call to remain at Clark, 
8. D., and accepts one to De Smet. 

LUCE, Frank L , Boston, Mass., to Broadway Ch., Fal: 
River, Declines. 

OEHLER, Fred. H., accepts call to remain another year 
at New Richland, Minn. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
*ittsburgh 
BEYMER- BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 





PRATE N. Miller, Barton, Vt., accepts call to Bethany | 


Ch Ne w York, N. 
PRES TON, C has. L P Sheridan, Mich. , to Grand Blan 


SEWALL, Jno. |. »O a Ch., Renene a ity, Mo., accepts | 


call to First Ch., N. Brookfieid, Ma 
SEWELL, B. Frank, ‘Lyonsville, Ill., se Whiticg, Ind. 
at at Carl J., Sauk Rapids, Minn. , accepts call to 


Lyle 
WHEELER, Edgar C., Yale Divinity School, to Ellens 
burg, Wn. 
Ordisations and Installations. 
ae od KE, Jas M., 0, Lawrence, Mass.. July 14. Sermon, 
%. Brown; other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. W. 
Chueh D.v., F. R. Shipman, H. KE. Oxnard, Fred. 
a 


FRASURE, Chas. A., 0. Westmoreland, N. Y., Aug. 26 
Sermon, Rev Jas. Chambers, D. D ; other parts, Rey 
Mesers. Q. J. Collin, Nathan Allen, Walter Mitchell, 
©. W, Mason, W. A. Trow and 8. D, Miller. 

HENSEL, Wm. A., 0. Spencer, Neb., Aug. 19. Sermon, 
Rev. J. F. Bacon; other parte, Rev. Messrs. G. 
Noyce, Chas Anderson, Prof. Geo, Hinman. Mr. Hen 
sel is pastor at Spencer and Butte. 

KLINE, Marion A., 0. p. Wyanet. UI., June 10. Sermon, 
tev. A. W. Ackerman; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
Kk. F. Schwab, C. ©, Jessee, Edwin More, Jr., and Wm. 
Anderson. 

Resignations. 
boars Frank B., Dayton, Wn 
as Es, Chas. HL., Bar Mills, akten, Me., to take effect 


nv ‘ME RKY S, John, Grand Haven, Mich., to take effect 
t. i, 


LYTLE, Jas. A., 8. Williamstown, Macs. 

aaa is Wilip H., Rico, Col. 

MATHER, J. Hruce, Harlan, lo. 

NORTON, Edwin F., Almont, Mich, 

QUEEN, Chas. N., Plymeuth © * Guthrie, Okl. 

RUSSELL, Frauk H., Kirwin, Kan., to take effect 
5. 





Sept. 15. 

SHEARER, Herman A., Hobart and Ross, Ind., to take 
effect Oct 1. 

STEVENS, Henry A., Bristol, R. L. 

a EN ey A.. Fifeta acd Butternut, Wis. 

TOT’ » Matthew , Rose Valley, N D., to return to 





Canada. 
TURNER, Jonathan, Gaylord, Mich,, to pursue theo 
logical studies. 
Dismissions. 
HALE, Harris G , First Ch., Warren, Mass., Aug. 25. 
Churches Organized. 
CAUL wet M, Minn., Swedish. 
DE RUYTE KR’, N. Y., 9 Aug., 23 members. 
HATTON, N. D., 16 Aug., six members. Rev. J. T. Killen 
of Portland is ‘in charge. 


Miscellaneous. 

ARMES, Josiah L., and wife, of Nashua, N. H., cele- 
brated, Aug. I], the 55th anniversary of their mar- 
riage, by au informal reunion ot their large family. 

COLLINS, Jno. C, had his pocket-book stolen at the 
railway station in New Haven, Aug. 14. His loss was 


BiH, 

COVELL, Arthur J, leaves Waterbury, Vt., having re- 
ceived a Williams College fellowship at Harvard—not 
a Harvard se lege ages! as Stated last week. 

CUMMINGS, Geo, H. Thompson, Ct., has been pre- 
sented witha bicse le . wi ich will be of great service 
to him in getting about in his parish. 

OGREGOR, Duncan, of Antwerp, N. Y., was recently 
-surpris d by his people with the gift of an Overland 
eye Pp. 

Mc HENRY, Feargus G., and wifa, have returned to 
their people in Cortland, Neb., after a month’s vaca- 
tion among the mountains in Colorado, 

ph COMB, Osra K., has closed his year’s work at Hill, 

H, and -eturne 'd to his home in Ohio. Kev. Mr. 
oa. of Ohio is to serve the church as acting pastor 
for one year from Sept. 1. 

PALMER, Wm. S., of Lebanon, Ct., has been spending 
a part of his vacation at Narragansett Pier and a part 
at Silver Lake, Brandon, Vt. The l6th ult. he preached 
in Phillips Ch., So, Boston. 

PATCHIN, John, and wife, N Olmstead, O., celebrated 
their golden wedding, Aug. 27, receiving numerous 
rich gifts. All their children, several grandchildren 
and many friends were present. Mr. Patchin’s minis- 
try has extended over fifty years and he is still an able 
vreacher 
rb TERS, “Walter P., has accepted an invitation to 
reach for two months at Groveland, Minn. 

STROUGH, Francis A.,of Albany, N. Y., is supplying at 
Tannersville during August. 








PoNpD’s EXTRACT, used forty years for pain by 
physicians. This success stamps every bottle of the 
Crenuine. 


AMONG the beantiful novelties in nottery are the 
small trays baving photographic underglaze pic- 
tures of celebrities, the likenesses being as perfect 
as the photographs and imperishable except by 
percussion, Those just landed by Jones, McDuffee 
& Stratton have Governor Wolcott, ex Gov. George 
D. Kobingson and Phillips Brooks. 


THE RAGE FOR NOVELTY.—For over three years 
the craze for novelty in furniture has been the ruling 
passion in every purchaser. “Give us something 
new!” has been the cry in every furniture ware- 
room. Perhaps there is no place in this city where 
sO Many novelties are shown in furniture as at the 
Paine warerooms on Canal Street, and among their 
latest interesting pieces is a concaved bedstead. 
This is simply a reversal of the usual convex form 
of framing, but it is surprising how attractive is 
this new design, which has become immediately 
popular, 
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F YOU DON’T KNOW, ask the prac- 


tical, responsible painter —ask anyohe 





ao whose business it is to know —and he 
ancoon ) "® | will tell you to use Pure White Lead and 
Cincinnati. ” y 
soxeremn J Pure Linseed Oil. They make the best and 
ATLANTIC A 2 ; 
cues most durable paint. To be sure of getting 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT e L 
ULSTER 
var Pure White Lead 
SOUTHERN a $ 
hicago. ; 4 I , 
orman examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
COLLIER | ; i ‘ ee 
wassourt | : For colors use the Narionat Leap Co.'s 
RED SEAL [~ ish | Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. No trouble 
SOUTHERN | 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO 
Philadelphia 


Louisville, 


Pamphlet giving valuat! 


/ to make or match a shade. 


information and card showing samples 


MORLEY hovel’ of colors free; aleo cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
SALEM designs painte d in various style r combinations of em rwarded 
conwets ® Salem, Mass. upon Appacatima <a ae aes 7 ” 

huffalo AL. 
KENTUCKY a os 


i Broadway, New York. 





throughout New England. 


ESTABLISHED 1836, 
ISAAC RILEY, 

Successor to Baird & Riley, 
PLUMBER AND SANITARY ENCINEER 
85 Joy St., Near Cambridge St., Boston. 
Telepbone, Haymarket 294. 


TREATED FREE 
Positively CU RED witb 
Vegetable Remedies. 
Have cured many thousand 
cases called hopeless. From 


first dose symptoms rapidly disappear.,and inten days at 
least two-thirds of all symptoms are removed 
of testimonials of miraculous cures sect FREE. 10 
Days Treatment Free by mail. 

Irs. Green & Sons, Specialists, ATLANTA, GA 





Grand National Prize of 
16,600 FRANCS at Paris 


QUINA: 
[AROCHE 


Possesses in the highest de- 
gree tl e entire active properties 
of Peruvian Bark. Endorsed 
by the medical faculty as the 
best remedy for Fever anpD 
Acue, Mararia, Poorness oF 
THE Bioop, Generar Desiiry 
and Wastinc Diseases; In 
creases THE Appetire, STRENG- 
THENS THE Nerves and builds 
up the en ure system, 
Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: 

E. FOUGERA & CO., 

26-30 N. William St. 














atti ached to the « oven door, that indicates 
the exact heat in the oven at all times. 


For sale in all prominent cities and towns 


MADE BY WEIR STOVE COMPANY, TAUNTON, MASS. 





ANY ONE CAN COOK WITH A 


GLENWOOD 


RANGE 


As it is fitted with a THERMOMETER 








DEAF-NESS 5!" 


Wilson's Common Sense Ear Drams he p 











where medicine fail tops the pro 
urress ot de fne concentrates sound 
wave , ointupon Natural Drum 
Balso take the place of Natural Drom 


holly or partially destroyed; in 
‘comfortable, safe no ware or 
to irritate. For full informa 
tion write or call for M4 page book on Deafn aie 
Testimonials, FREI WILSON EAR DRI M CO, 
( 8isG Vrust Bldg., Loulaville, Ky. 
Offices (R. B51, 1122 Broadway, New Vork, 





Does Your Hair Fall Out? 


Is it getting thin—lessening in volume’ [f so, I care 
help you. If totally Select family 
patronage for ten years. Send self addressed stamped 
envelope to Miss RACHEL T. WYATT’, Centerville, Mase. 


vald do not write 
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The Congregationalist ¢ 
SERVICES 


THIRTY-THREE 
SERVICES READY. 


100 Copies, 60 Cents, postpaid. 


wetness 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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“THOUGHTLESS FOLKS 
HAVE THE HARDEST 
WORK, BUT QUICK 
WITTED PEOPLE USE 
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Continued from page 343. 


PACIPIC COASI. 
California. 

SAN FRANcISCO,—Rev. Henry Kingman and fam- 
ily have been here on the way to their field of labor 
in Northern China. Sufliciently restored in health 
after two years’ rest, be gladly returns to his mis 
sionary work. 

SAN MaTEO.—Rev. F. V. Jones has returned, after 
an absence of three months on account of his eyes. 
At the annual meeting just held he was asked to 
continue his services. Great success has attended 
his labors. 

Hu MBoLpT.—Miss M. F. Williams, president of 
the Young Woman’s Branch, has been making a tour 
of the county, speaking to the six churches of our 
order and greatly interesting them in foreign mis 
sions. 

Bay Conference held a delightful meeting in 
Third Church, San Francisco, Aug. 11. The theme 
was The Sabbath, discussed under the heads, The 
Value, Dangers Threatening, and Preservation. 


Oregon. 

PORTLAND.—First. Rev. W. H. Day of Chicago 
supplied this pulpit Aug. 16. Rev. A. W. Acker- 
man, Sheffield, I1l., has accepted the call given bim. 
He will be with the church Sept. 13.—Hassalo 
Street. Rey. C. H. Curtis is improving his vacation 
by aiding Supt. R. A. Rowley of the C. 8. 8. and 
PF. 5. in some of the outlying districts of Clatsop 
County. 

SaLcem.—Central, The pastor of this missior 
church, Rev. P. 8S. Knight, who organized it over 
two years ago and has ministered to 1t ever since 
without salary, has been appointed by State author- 
ities superintendent of the dea. and dumb school. 

ASTORIA. 
tained all summer with fairly good congregations, 
all things considered, and the pastor, Rev, E. 8. 
Bollinger, has been greatly encouraged, 


—Services have been regularly main- 


Forest Grove.—Rev, Alonzo Kogers was granted 
four weeks’ vacation, but services have been main- 
tained regularly. Supt. C. F. Clapp supplied part 
of the time. 

Washington. 

PORT ANGELES,.— Gi. W. Nelson, 

pastor, has been providing for the sailora of the 


his church, Rev 


naval squadron now in the harbor, as a substitute 
for the saloon, a pleasantly decorated room near 
the dock, where ive cream, cake, coffee and other 
light refreshments are offered tothe seamen as they 
It is hoped that this will profit both 
its patrons and the church, Admiral Beards!ee 
has five ships for special training drills. A small 
floating Endeavor Society is found aboard the Phil- 
adelphia, and joint meetings have been held with 
it by the **on shore” ©. E. Societies. 


come ashore. 


QuILLAYUTE.—The Puddefoot Cbhureh dedica’ed 
its new chapel Aug. 16, Supt Samuel Greene of the 
C.8.S.and P.S.and Supt.and Mrs, A.J. Bailey of 
the H. M.S. assisting. These people, through the 
increasing influence of their pastor, Rev. RoW. 
Fletcher, and his family have erected at great sacri- 
fice an exceedingly neat chapel. They feel grateful 
to the C.C. B.S. for its grant of $300. The visiting 
friends spent three or four days in the vicinity 
holding meetings at every out-station, 





Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 
GILMORE—DUGANNE-—In_ Valley Springs, 8. D., by 
Pres. HK. Warren of Yankton College, Rev. William 
GC, Gilmore, pastor of the Congregatio: al church, and 
Nellie M. Duganne, both of Valley Springs 





Naathe 
VEAatHAS 

The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





CRAFTS—In Pittsburg, Pa., Aug. 2, suddenly, of heart 
disease, Walter Cratts of Columbus, O., formerly of 
West Newton, Mass., aged 57 yrs. : 

HYDE—In Pottsville, Pa., Aug. 18, Adeline Eliza Whit 
comb, wife of Col. Bre ed Noyes Hyde, daughter of the 
late Samuel Whitcomb of Springfield, Vt., and sister 
of William W. Whitcomb of Boston, age a62yrs. Her 
faith was unswerving and her death a sleep of peace. 
Springtield (Vt.) Recorder please copy. 

SMITH—In Agawam, Mass., Aug. 27, Adelia May, 
daughter of Corne'ius W. and Mz ary L. Smith. aged 22 
yrs. 

TUCK —In Coral, Mich., Aug. 18, Rey. Mark W. Tuck 
aged (9 yrs. Hespent thirty-two years in the ministry 
before he was obliged, by ill health, to retire from 
active service. 

WHEELER-—In Worcester, Aug. 21, Sarah H., wife of 
Henry M, Wheeler, and a member of Central Church, 
aged 65 yrs. She left two children, Henry H., of P 
mona, Cal., and Fannie 'l., wife of Professor Eaton of 
Phillips Academy, Andover. 


REV. MERRICK KNIGHT, 
Who died at his home in West Hartford, ¢ 


f , Aug. 10 
was born in Northampton, Mass., Jan. { 


“1si7, ane 
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received his academic education at Monson Academy 
and Amherst College, graduating at the latter in the 
class of 1846. Heat once began his studies in theology 
at the Theological Institute of Connecticut, now Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary, aud was graduated in 1849. 
His ministerial life of more than forty years was 
passed in Connecticut, Chaplin, Hebron, Broad Brook, 
Rocky Hill, New H irtford and Kast Hartland being his 
successive fields of labor. The hand of God was upon 
him and the blessing of the Lord followed him, and 
during his ministry several of these churches were 
greatly strengthened by revivals in which many were 
added to the Lord. 

Asa preacher of the Word he w as forceful and im- 
pressive. His thought was clear and vigorous, his 
manner simple and uasaffected, his message his Mas- 
ter, Jesus Christ He was a painstaking and tactful 
pastor, a wise counselor and a man of rare judgment, 
commanding the respect and esteem of his people. 
His work among the children and young people, b 
whom be was greatly beloved, was signally fruitful. 
In him they foundaec ompanion and a frienc He was 
deeply interested in their higher education a basis 
of a stronger character and larger usefulness, Through 
his influence, encouragement and assistance, several 
young men were led into the Christian ministry. He 
possessed a wholesome amount of lucal pride and al- 
ways tuok an active interest in the towns where he 
was called to labor. During his pastorate in East 
Hartland he represented the town in the General As- 
sembly, 

At the termination of his pastorate in East Hartland, 
Mr. Knight received a unanimous call to the church in 
Gilead, which he declined, modestly thinking that he 

was no longer equal to the demands of the pastorate, 

snd as a retired minister came to West Hartford to 
live where he immediately made a place for himself 
aud family in the affections of tne people. So long as 
he was able he was actively interested in the work of 
the First Church, and was the quiet and unobtrusive 
instrument in comforting and enriching nota few. He 
who had been a loyal and faithfal minister easily and 
gladly became a valuable and loyal parishioner. 

Mr. Knight was married in 1850 to Miss Abbie Ward of 
Ashford, Ct., who, with three sons, Dr. W. W. Knight 
of Harttord, Ct, Rev. Edward H Knight of Springfield, 








Mass., and Frank H. Knight, a lawyer in New York 
city, survives him, 
Servant of God, well done! 
test from thy loved employ; 
The battle fought, the victory won, 
Enter thy Master’s joy. T. M. H. 





FEED them properly and carefully; reduce the 
painfully large percentage of infant mortality. 
Take no chances and make no experiments in this 
very important matter. The Gail Borden Kagle 
Brand Condensed Milk has saved thousands of 
little lives. 





3 September 1896 





PPPPIPIOID IIE TOPDG v 
TO 


Cure 
That 
Cough 


> or Colds of any kind, Bronchfal Trou- 


Dles, Sore Throats, Asthma, or any Lung 
Disease, there is nothing equal to 


ADAMSON’S 


BOTANIC 
Cough Balsam. 


It brings relief with the first dose. 
Soothes irritation, heals the lungs and 
throat, and in a few days effects a perfect 
cure. It has been 30 years in existence, 
and once used is always keptin reach, 


10,000 TESTIMONIALS. 


$6,000 Reward fora single one not genuine. 


PRICES 35 and 75 CTS. A BOTTLE. 
Cc SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. P 

















IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON. 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 










4, with Pearline. 
isn’t necessary. 
thing ofa ern nature that’s needed or that's 
good to go with | 
better than so: ap is it it has the work all done 
before the soap begins to take any part. 
You're simply throwing away money. 
clear waste of soap—and soap may be good for 
something, though it isn’t much use in wash- 
ing and cleaning, when Pearline’s around. 41 


Millions: ie Pewrline 


» USE NO SOAP 


’Twould be absurd. It 
Pearline contains every- 


And Pearline is so much 


It’s a 


*NEW ENGLAND ) COOKING S33 


THE MACEE RANCES 


are in General Use 
throughout New England. 


The American kitchen is to the home what the foundation is to 


the house, uid needs 


Meets all the Requirements for the 


Most Exacting Work. 


Such a type 
is the 


MAGE 


: 














~~? 
= GRAND-® 


Special Features, found only in the MAGEE RANGES: 
t@- Full Sheet Flue, Dock-Ash Grate, 


Thousands of families will use no other. Endorsed 
by Leading American Authorities on Cooking, and 
the Great Expositions, as the 


Highest Achievement in Cooking Apparatus, 
MAGEE FURNACE 60., *7 ON eK. 


AGENCIES: 86 LAKE ST., 
Go. SAN FRANCISCO, 


@]e SS BS SVsSWoeowsoeVsoeoweeweswsws 


CHICA 


a Cooking Apparatus which ‘ 


NGE, 


It Never r) 
s, it Saves Time and 
Economizes Fuel, being fitted with ‘ 


aD RAN 


Oven Heat Indicator, Etc. 


32-38 UNION ST., 


=e ee e 2 8 a 


27 NEW MONTGOMERY ST, 
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3 September — 96 


Y. P. 8. 0. B. 


PRAYER MEETING. 





BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 





Topic, Sept 13-19. Our Tongues for Christ. 
Prov. 15: 1, 2,4, 7, 10, 14, 23, 26, 28. 

Were we deprived for an hcur, a day, ora 
lifetime of the power of speech we should 
better appreciate this gift of God. To be 
able to express our thoughts, and, more than 
that, to put them into clear, accurate English, 
to say the proper thing at the proper time— 
this is, indeed, a fine art, to the cultivation of 
which every man, and certainly every Chris- 
tian, ought to give his best thought and en- 
ergy. The tongue is a weapon the possibili- 
ties of which, both for offensive and def-nsive 
purposes, we ought to realize. Itis a tool to 
be kept in good order and applied only to the 
noblest uses. 

Perhaps less use of the tongue, rather than 
more, is what many cf us might profitably 
strive for. A part of the fame of William the 
Silent and General Grant was due to the fect 
that each avcided the evils almost certain to 
result from frequent and profuse speaking. 
The range of evils involved in too much 
speakir g is wider than we commonly suppose. 
Profanity and obscenity we revolt from, but 
how about flattery, insincerity, irreverence, 
flippancy, slander? Would any of our utter- 
ances ever be classified under one of these 
heads? A 

How much good we can do in a single day 
by the right use of our tongues! We long 
sometimes to be missionaries, to accomplish 
great things for Christ, when we neglect to say 
the considerate and sympathetic word to the 
friend right at our side, to encourage the dis- 
heartened student, to help the doubter toward 
the light, to cheer the bereaved and desolate 
soul. Human sympathy gets far too little ex- 
pression in this busy weer, and it does not 
take very much of one’s time to speak a word 
whose results are far-reaching. Inthe healthy 
Christian life thought, action, speech will be 
in harmonious accord. The stream will be 
pure because the fountain is pure. The dis- 
ciple of Jesus will use his tongue for Jesus in 
the Christian Endeavor meeting, fulfilling 
there the solemn pledge which he has taken, 
but he will also use his tongue for Christ on 
the street and in the shop and schoolroom. 
Jesus spake as no other man ever spoke be- 
cause he lived as no other man ever lived. 
His followers, joined to him in fellowship of 
heart and life, will also, in their talk, through 
which channel life finds its most frequent ex- 
pression, reveal his Spirit. 

_Paraliel verses: Psa. 19: 14; 40: 8,9; 107: 21, 
22; Eccl. 12; 10; Isa. 43: 10-12; Dan. 12: 3; 
Matt. 10: 9-20; John 15: 26, 27; Acts 1: 8; 
Heb. 12: 15; 1 Tim. 4: 6, 14; 2 Tim. 3: 23; 
Jas. 1: 26. 
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BIOGRAPHIOAL, 


REV. THEODORE J. CLARK. 
The death, in Springfield, Aug. 23, of Mr. Clark 
removes an aged, well-known and deeply loved min- 
ister in Western Massachusetts. He was born in 
Northampton, Feb. 14, 1815, graduated from Will- 
iams College in 1836, being one of its oldest alumni, 
and completed his course at Andover Theological 
Seminary in 1841, His first pastorate was in Cum- 
mington, where he remained seventeen years, and 
he afterwards had charge of churches in Bernards- 
ton, Asbfield and Nortbfield, in which place he 
preached for fifteen years. Of late years he has 
lived quietly in retirement at the home of a 
daughter. 


REV. C. M. SANDERS. 

Many will learn with surprise of Mr. Sanders’s 
death at the home of his brother in New York city, 
Aug. 14. He has been so active in the denomina- 
tion and had attached to himself so wide a circle of 
friends both in the East and the West that it will 
be hard not to think of him asstill among the world 
of workers. Born in New Ipswich, N. H., bis edu- 
cation was somewhat limited but aftera career in 
business he felt called to distinctively religious 
work, This impulse took its rise when he was a 
member of Pine Street Congregational Church ip 
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Boston, now Berkeley Temple, and it led to his em 
ployment in city missionary work. Thence he went 
to Chicago Theological Seminary, preaching fre_ 
quently while a student there, in connection with 
mission enterprises. He was ordained at Lyons 
ville, Ill., April 19, 1867, the day after he graduated 
from the seminary. Aftera few months of service 
in connection with the Mcody Mission in Chicago, 
he organized the Mayflower Church in Indianapolis 
and went from there to Waukegan, III., and later to 
Cheyenne, Wyo., when frontier conditions prevailed 
there. He was just the man for the bard task and 
soon the defunct enterprise was resuscitated and in 
1879 became self-supporting. His success in this 
difficult field led to bis appointment in 1886 as home 
missionary superintendent for the Rocky Mountain 
district, which position he held for seven years. 
He was unsparing of effort and planted and helped 
sustain many achurch in out of the way places as 
well as in the new and growing cities. Since he has 
preached in Marseilles. 





For a Nerve Tonic 
Use Hosford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. H. M. HARLOW, Augusta, Me., says: “I re- 


gard itas one of the best remedies in all cases in 


which the system requires an acid and a nerve 


” 


tonic 





© By taking an 
Occasional om 
Dose of Akg 


The cooling, refreshing, invigor- 
ating cure for Constipation, 
Indigestion and Sick Headache = 


Pleasant to take. Sold by druggists 50 years, 
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A Sanitarium and Winter Home 
for the cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
and all afflictions of the breathing organs, by 


Antiseptic Air Inhalation. 














It is under the sole medical direction of Dr. Robert Hunter, of 117 West 


45th Street, New York, who for over 
breathing organs a specialty. He was 
apply Inhalation treatment to the arr 
attained world wide reputation by his 


forty years has made diseases of the 
the first to introduce and successfully 
est and cure of Consumption, and has 
success. A host of grateful witnesses 


proclaim the cure of their cases by Dr. Hunter’s treatment. 


The Sanitarium is situated at Ne 


therwood, New Jersey, in a beautiful 


country surrounded by lovely drives, charming scenery, and every requisite 


for tbe restoration of health. It was 
$300,000. 


built and equipped at a cost of over 


All patients are under the direct supervision of Dr. Robert Hunter as to 


treatment and care, assisted by the 
medical staff: 


James John Hunter, M. D., 


following physicians composing the 


Resident Physician. 


Edwin William Hunter, M. D., Consulting Physician. 


E. W. Ware, M D., Chemist, 


For pamphlet explaining treatment, terms and all particulars, apply to 


Dr. Ropert HuNnTER, 117 West 45th S 


treet, New York. 
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Real, 


Nothing but Royal Baking Powder will make the biscuit, 


Baking 


ABSOLUTELYS) PURE. 


Powder 


cake 


and pastry so light, sweet, tender, delicious and wholesome. 


There are many mixtures offered as a substitute. 


None of 


them is the same in composition or effectiveness, or will make 


such fine food, or is so economical. 





The Cyclist’s Necessity. 


WILL CURE CUTS, BURNS, 
BRUISES, WOUNDS, SPRAINS, 
SUNBURN, CHAFINGS, IN- 
SECT BITES, ALL PAIN, AND 
INFLAMMATIONS. . rm 


PONDS 
USED INTERNALLY 
AND EXTERNALLY. 


EXTRACT 


USE POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT 


For PILES. 


GENUINE IN OUR 
BOTTLES ONLY, BUFF 
WRAPPERS, SEE 
OUR NAME, POND’S EX 
TRACT CO., NEW YORK, 
76 FIFTH AVENUE. 


Sent by mail on receipt of 50 cents. 





INFANCY 


What does it mean to the mother who cannot nurse her own 
babe? Without NEsTLE£’s Foop it means anxiety, worry, the 
health, perhaps the life, of her baby. Those mothers who use 
NESTLE's Foop tell of healthy, strong, vig -rous children—ask 
some of them—their experience is wo:th more to you than our 
tale of facts. 

Nestlé’s Food is invaluable in the prevention of Cholera Infantum and sum- 


mer complaints. In its preparation water only is required, thus avoiding the use 
of cow’s milk, whose use in summer is always a source of worry and danger to 
Our * Book for Mothers,” 


can of Nestlé’s Food, free. 


NESTLE’S FOOD 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., 73 Warren St., New York 


careful mothers. full of valuable hints, and a sample 
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